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Toronto, 18-24 October, 1976 


First Time Around 

One hundred feature films — 
Academy Award winner Dersu 
Uzala by Kurosawa in 70 mm. 
New comedy by Czech director 
of Closely Watched Trains, 

Jiri Menzel. Cream of the best 
new films from Britain, Canada, 
Czechoslovakia, France, 
Germany, Italy, Russia and the 
United States — with sneak 
previews of Hollywood 
blockbusters. 


New German Cinema 


This is a collection of the current 


work by the major new, young, 
German directors, including 
some of the most outstanding 
works of Fassbinder, and the 
first North American retro- 
spective of the work of 

Wim Wenders. 


Cinema Italia 

Italy’s top producers have put 
together a dozen of the biggest 
hits produced in Italy this year, 
including a great comedy that 
outgrossed Jaws in Italy. 


Making Movies 

Six exciting sessions by critic, 
teacher, author William Wolfe. 
Featuring Saul Turell and his 
definitive study of filmcraft, the 
art of film, and a superb series 
of shorts on the making of 
big-name movies. 


How to Get Your Tickets 


1. Festival of Festivals Pass 


For $6.00 any three daytime shows and 


seminars. 


2. Gala Premiere & Party 


Premiere film, gala party till midnight with 
celebrities and personalities. Entertainment, food 
and drink — $25. (select your night) 


3. Laisser-Passer 


All seminars, all films. Access to all Festival events 
(except Gala premieres) — $50. 
Students. Laisser-Passer, with identification. 


Half-price — $25. 
4. VIP Membership 


Absolutely everything, films, parties, seminars, 
special events, surprises. The best $150. value at 


Womanscene 

Films by women about women. 
A collection of features and 
short films in concert with 
personal appearances by some 
of the most important women in 
film today. 


Kid’s Stuff 

All day Saturday at Ontario 
Place, a special event honouring 
the Tenth Anniversary of the 
Tehran Children’s Film Festival, 
showing their biggest hits from 
over the years. 


Film Craft 

Six super sessions with masters 
of the various crafts that make- 
up films. You'll see how Verna 
Fields edits pictures like Jaws 
and how Martin Scorsese directs 
films like Taxi Driver. 


Midnight Movie Marathon 
An all night review of the 
greatest hits from Samual Z. 
Arkoff, the master of the movies 
you hate to love. 


See It Again Sam 
Hand-coloured prints of six of 
the great.silent film classics. 
See The Hunchback of Notre 
Dame, Blood and Sand and 
Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde. 


Six Big Parties 
Every night a gala to honour a 
major film and the producing 
nation. 
Monday — 
Los Angeles International 
Film Exposition 
Tuesday — 
Taormina International 
Film Festival 
Wednesday — 
Moscow/Karlovy Vary 
International Film Festival 
Thursday — 
Cannes Film Festival 
Friday — 
Berlin Film Festival 
Saturday — 
Edinburgh International 
Film Festival 


Producers Conference 

Six shirt-sleeve sessions dis- 
secting the making, selling, 
promoting and producing of 
feature films. Some of the 
world’s best-known producers 
will be taking part and maybe 
Dino de Laurentiis will show us 
some footage of King Kong. 


New Films — New Directors 
A unique preview of tomorrow’s 


big names in filmdom. Many 

of the directors will travel to 
Canada with their films to meet 
the Festival audiences. 


Yes! I want to go to the Festival of Festivals. 


Send me: 


1 Festival Pass at a cost of $6.00 
2..C Gala Premiere & Party (name night) 


at a cost of $25.00 
3. O  Laisser-Passer at a cos* of $50.00 


Office only.) 


4. 0 All-Everything VIP Membership at a cost 
of $150.00 


I enclose my cheque or money order payable to 
Festival of Festivals, Ticket Office, Harbour 


Castle Hotel, Toronto, Ontario, M5J 1A6. 


(Telephone: 416-923-4595) 


Name: 
Address: 
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RERONT, 


News, Gossip and Other Foolishness, including letters from our readers. 


GS 


i have no wings and I must fly 


Steve Swires talks Science Fiction films with “the most honored science fiction writer in the world,” Harlan Ellison. 


Clothes-Wise: Edith Head i ? 


Edith Head, couturier to the stars, whose credits run from She Done Him Wrong to Bluebird, is interviewed by 
Virginia Wright Wexman and Patricia Erens. 


The game plan 


Author Will Aitken takes a hard look at the so-called ‘human element’ approach to filming the Olympics. 


La grande dame blonde aux petits gants blancs 


Adolph who? Will Aitken’s press review of Leni Riefenstahl’s visit to Montreal. 


Jean-Pierre LEAUD = Coming of Age 


James Monaco and Jean-Pierre Léaud talk about the latter’s fifteen years in film and his role as the major on- 
screen representative of the generation of the 60s. 


Getting back to basics 


No working American director has more control over his films than Cornel Wilde. Stuart Kaminsky examines 
the oeuvre of this neglected auteur. 


LrILIESGo 


William Marantz sounds off. 


PME REGUEARS 


Columns by regulars Jay Cocks, Robert Fiedel, Chuck Jones, Waldo Lydecker, Michael Mayer, Bob Parent, 


Herman Weinberg, and Gene Youngblood, plus a London Letter by Jan Dawson, and a Letter from the East 
by Arthur Hullett. 


RilMiREVIEWS 


Reviews of The Man Who Fell to Earth, Bugs Bunny Superstar, India Song, French Provincial, Face to Face, 
and L’Argent de Poche; by Will Aitken, Lester Bangs, Michael Tarantino, Joe Blades, and Diane Jacobs. 


BOORHS 


Book News and reviews plus our regular checklist of just-published film books by George L. George. 


A complete list of sources for 16mm versions of films mentioned in this issue, plus conferences to attend, Si 
film festivals to enter, and our classifieds. 


RUNDITSZRPAGE 


A handy-dandy guide to some of this season’s major films in the form of nuggets gleaned from the writings 
of some of America’s major movie critics. 
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A few title changes of interest: LAU- 
RENCE HARVEY’s Welcome to Arrow 
Beach is now known as Tender Flesh; 
TOBE HOOPER’s just-completed Death 
Trap is now Slaughter Hotel; and James 
Monaco’s fave-rave Ganja and Hess 
has apparently been re-cut and re- 
titled as Double Possession. 


Some Production Notes: Photography 
has begun, near Toronto, on SIDNEY 
LUMET’s Equus, starring Richard Burton 
and Peter Firth. ... Universal 
announced that COSTA-GAVRAS will 
produce and direct his first English- 
language film for them, about the 
aftermath of a nuclear fallout. 

MILOS FORMAN is at work on the pre- 
production phase of his film version 


has. 


scheduled start of shooting on JOAN 
(Hester Street) SILVER’s second fea- 
ture, Between the Lines. From a story 
by Take One-contributors DAVID 
HELPERN and FRED BARRON, the film 
is a contemporary comedy set in Bos- 
ton at an alternative newspaper. ... 
MART CROWLEY, who authored both 
the play and film of The Boys in the 
Band, has been signed to write an 
original screenplay, Tough Customers, 
for Warner Bros. 


Blasts from the Past: DAVID SECTER 
(Whose Winter Kept Us Warm was — 
in 1965 — one of the Canadian film in- 
dustry’s first commercial successes) is 
heading a group of 25 New York film- 
makers, known as Total Impact, which 
is finishing a feature-length comedy 
called Getting Together. And ALLAN 
KING, whose company went out of 
business after producing the critically- 


Couple, has put together a_ million 
dollars’ worth of financing (from private 
investors, the Canadian Film Develop- 
ment Corporation, and the Saskatchewan 
government) to film Who Has Seen the 
Wind, based on the classic W.O. 
MITCHELL novel. 


August 16, 1976 


An open letter to Henry Kissinger, 
Secretary of State, United States of 
America 


Dear Mr. Secretary: 
This may be the only letter you get all 
year that doesn’t request, demand, plead 
or ask you for anything at all so it’s okay 
if you put it aside until you feel like a 
break from the more onerous duties of 
running the State Department. 

| just thought | should tell you that 
we were talking about you the other 


adian Association of Motion Picture 
Producers (which is, as you might 
expect, a group of people who are 
responsible for making most of the 
Anglophone Canadian feature films). 

The way it happened was like this: our 
Secretary was going through our corres- 
pondence (we produce a lot more cor- 
respondence in Canada than we produce 
movies, but that’s another story) and 
we came across a copy of a letter 
written to you last month by eighteen 
United States Senators. Well, it’s not 
often we get to see important American 
government papers so we told him to go 
ahead and read it out loud. 

You may recall the letter; it’s the one 
that asks you to tell the Canadian 
government that the United States wants 
to discuss the whole range of border 
television issues and doesn’t want 
Canada to stop Canadian advertisers 
buying commercials on American TV 


of Hair. Mid-September is the acclaimed Warrendale and A Married 


night at a special meeting of the Can- stations and deducting the costs from 


Fritz Lang 


Fritz Lang is dead at 85. 

He often referred to himself, only half jokingly, as “one of the 
last of the dinosaurs,” and there was a kind of truth to that. Cer- 
tainly to many of us it seemed that Lang had always been there; 
his death marks the end of an era in the history of cinema. Is there 
a filmmaker on whom he was not an influence — from Hitchcock 
to Chabrol to Wenders? Is there a filmgoer, even among those who 
never heard his name, who was not forced as a result of Lang’s 
influence to confront the ambiguities of and question basic as- 
sumptions about morality, justice, loyalty, and “love” — from 
Berlin in the twenties to the United States in the fifties? 

Although critics are still arguing, largely without point, over 
the relative merits of his first “German period” in relation to his 
“American period” (most overlooking entirely the “French period” 
which produced the beautifully romantic Liliom), Lang himself 
never differentiated between the two, save to note the differences 
in the conditions under which he worked in Berlin and Hollywood. 
His Own personal favorites — Der Mude Tod, M, Fury, You Only 
Live Once, Scarlet Street, The Big Heat — came from both periods 
and provided something of a cross section of the themes and 
methods which remained consistent and personal over his more 
than half a century of filmmaking. 

Lang made fewer bad films than any of that handful of directors 
who truly deserve the adjective “great”. And Lang was always 
very clear and honest about those films with which he was not 
satisfied and the reasons for his having accepted to make them 
(“Even a director has to eat,” he would joke in his Viennese ac- 
cented English). As he escaped with dignity and courage from Nazi 
Germany, so he survived, and often triumphed over, with courage 
and dignity, producer stupidity, studio interference, and blacklisting 
in the United States. Although he sometimes alienated his casts in 
the endless takes necessary in his search for perfection, they never 
failed to admit later that they had never been better than under 
Lang’s direction. 

When he found Hollywood in the fifties a place where perfection 
was unwelcome, he completed a circle in his life and career by re- 
turning to Germany to make The Indian Tomb, The Bengal Tiger, 
and The Thousand Eyes of Dr Mabuse — working with material 
and characters he had created fifty years earlier. Although none of 
the three were financially successful in North America (due primari- 
ly to distributor stupidity which was responsible for awful re-editing 
David Overbey lives in Paris, contributes frequently to Sight and Sound, L’écran 


fantastique (of which he is also an editor), and his book The Neorealism Reader 
is to be published by St. James Press (London) later this year. 
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and atrocious dubbing) they were both box office and critical hits 
in Europe. Indeed, Claude Chabrol and most French critics con- 
sider the final films Lang’s masterpieces. He had intended in the 
early sixties to make one last film with Jeanne Moreau — his 
scenario Death of a Career Girl was one of the best things he had 


v 


GRETCHEN BERG 


Jean Renoir (I.) and Fritz Lang (r.), conferring 
at the 1967 Montreal Film Festival. 


ever written — but his eyesight began to fail and would no longer 
allow for the close attention to every detail in every frame he de- 
manded of himself. The project was cancelled. 

Although he stopped making films, he never “retired”. Lecturing, 
taking part in festivals, seeing films, reading, writing (his essay 
written for // Tempo’s 85th birthday salute this year shows no 
diminishing of intellectual or emotional powers), Lang stayed in- 
tensely alive until the day he died. In his Liliom, Lang wrote “If 
death were the end, it would be an easy thing to be a man.” Cer- 
tainly his own life was never easy; he spent it creating films which 
demonstrated both the difficulties of life and the glories of strug- 
gling against them. Those films continue to live, for Lang still has 
much to teach us; in that way, at least, his death is no end. 

David Overbey 


their taxes. 

| must confess that the letter wasn’t 
as snappy and entertaining as the 
members were expecting and a few of 
them started to doze off. But we woke 
them up for the ending, where the 
Senators said that if Canada goes 
ahead with that kind of legislation, the 
United States should do something to 
show its displeasure. 


You'll remember what they  sug- 
gested: a Senate Bill “to protect United 
States Broadcast Stations... against 


interference by foreign nations.” Well, 
that sounded nifty; a bit of a scuffle 
across the undefended border, gunboat 
diplomacy, that sort of thing. And we 
were impressed by the names signing 
the letter too; we remember them from 
when we used to have Time magazine 
up here and we'd read about them every 
week — Senators Humphrey, Jackson, 
Buckley, Javits, Scott, Schweiker and 
Magnusson and all the others are no 
small potatoes to us, let me tell you. 

So we were all paying attention, 
waiting to hear what blockbuster action 
the Senate is going to ask the President 
of the United States to take to bring 
Canada to its senses. Some members 
thought it would be a landing of Marines 
at Shedebucto, others were betting 
on a ring of bayonets around the 
Canadian Embassy in Washington and 
there was considerable support for a 
blockade and embargo on all land, sea 
and air trade with Canada. | just men- 
tion that to show you a part of the 
spectrum of creative thought some 
Canadian film producers can bring to 
bear on a problem. 

Then we read it, the first thing the 
President should do: ban Canadian 
feature films from the United States. 
Oh, there are some other things like 
banning all Canadian records and 
videotapes over five minutes in length 
but there’s no mistaking it; there we 
are up there as Number One — no 
Canadian movies to be allowed into 
America. 

You can bet there was considerable 
discussion. At first, | must admit, there 
was a little carping. Some producers 
said they thought there had always 
been a ban on Canadian films being 
seen in the United States. There were 
even a couple of ingrates who felt 
Canadian movies are banned in Can- 
adian theatres. 

But soon we realized the full impact 
of this ban and |’m afraid we got a little 
bit smug, lighting up our Havana 
Cigars, patting each other on the back 
and even chortling up our sleeves a 
little bit. 

Overnight, this Bill gives us the status 
we feel we richly deserve, singled out by 
the United States Senate as the one 
industry to be banned from selling our 
products in America. 

Take that, Canadian steel industry! 
Move over, Canadian newspapers, book 
and magazine publishers! How do you 
like that, oil and gas companies? 
Hubert Humphrey isn’t worried about 
Canadian Pacific. Scoop Jackson doesn’t 
give a fig for Air Canada. Dick Schweiker 
couldn't care less about General 
Motors of Canada. 

We understand the ploy completely. 
If the President banned all those other 
outfits from the United States, the 
Canadian government wouldn't blink 
an eye. 

But by this one cunning stroke, ban- 
ning our movies, the Senate thus deals 
a body blow to the Canadian economy, 
makes idle millions of Canadian workers, 
cuts all our star Canadian actors and 


directors, who are household words in 
every home in America, from their huge 
salaries. The Prime Minister will have to 
admit to a hushed nation that he'll do 
anything to have the ban lifted or his 
government will surely fall... 

| don’t know if you’ve ever been 
around an unsuspecting group of folks 
who have greatness and significance 
thrust upon them when they least expect 
it but | can tell you, sir, it’s a pretty 
awe-inspiring sight. We all felt six feet tall 
except David Perlmutter who used to be 
a cautious accountant who said he only 
felt five feet eleven. 

Well, | don’t know that there’s much 
more to tell you, Mr. Secretary, but if 
you run into any of those Senators, 
maybe you could pass on our thanks 
and best wishes from all of us Canadian 
film producers. 

Oh, | know, there’s going to be the 
odd person who'll try to tell them that we 
don’t sell many movies to the States but 
that Canada is the number one export 
market in the world for American 
movies. 


But that’s picky. They're the same 
kind of people who'll point out Canada 
also buys about $40 million of American 
television programming a year. Or they'll 
say the biggest movie theatre chain in 
Canada has a lot of American ownership. 
Or they'll claim that Canadian performers 
and musicians have trouble working in 
the States but Americans make fortunes 
touring up here. But we can’t see any 
reason for the Senators to concern 
themselves with that sort of negative 
talk; they should stick to their guns. 

| suppose that about wraps it up, Mr. 
Secretary, but the members did want 
you to know we're not taking this 
personally. When the inevitable emer- 
gency debate of the United Nations 
general assembly comes up on the 
matter, we can compare notes. 


With every good wish, 
William Marshall, President 


Canadian Association of Motion Picture 
Producers 


Letters 


We’d like to hear from you. 
Cards and letters should be sent 
to Take One, Box 1778, Station 
B, Montreal, Canada H3B_ 3L3. 
Write early to insure publication 
in the folowing issue. 


sic (sic) [sic] 


We were pleased and flattered by the 
attention you gave us in your last 
issue. When the editor of a “leading 
general critical magazine” like Take 
One takes note of a magazine which 
simply “covers the film scene in Canada 
from the industry viewpoint” (both 
quotes from Take One, Vol. 4, no. 9), 
that’s news. 

You'll have to tell us some time 
where you get your information. After 
our conversation, | thought you had 
things straight. If you read through 
recent Canadian film magazines, you'd 
see that we have published authors 
whose work has appeared in both 
Take One and Motion (Doug Fetherling 
in issue no. 25, Piers Handling in issue 
no. 26, just to name too [sic]). It is 
simply untrue to say that Cinema 
Canada forbids “any of their (sic) 
authors from writing for other Canadian 
film publications”. Like every other 
editor, we'll publish the best articles 
we Can find. 

You do make, however, a curious 
point about the welfare of freelancers. 
You say that since we both pay them 
poorly, we should encourage thern to 
write for other film magazines which 
pay equally poorly. How strange! Our 
attitude toward those freelancers who 
have a great deal to say about Cana- 
dian cinema is just the opposite: 
“stick with us, help us to turn Cinema 
Canada into the superb film magazine 
it will become, and we'll soon be able 
to pay you well.” 

Certainly there are other opportuni- 
ties for freelancers than the four film 
magazines you mention (one of which, 


Pulse, dissappeared [sic] a _ while 
ago). Remember that the Canadian 
Periodical Publishers’ Association has 
well over a hundred members, many 
of whom accept articles about artistic 
and cultural matters, Writers for Cinema 
Canada do manage to eke out a living 
writing for Saturday Night, MacLean’s, 
Canadian Review, The Toronto Calen- 
dar and other magazines... even for 
daily papers like the Montreal Gazette 
and the Winnipeg Tribune. And some of 
those publications pay quite well too. 
Instead of constricting the possibilities . 


open to freelancers perhaps you 
should broaden your view of the Can- 
adian reality. 


There is, after all, a distinction to be 
made. Cinema Canada devotes itself 
uniquely to Canadian cinema; Take- 
One isn’t interested in Canadian cinema. 
The two magazines aren’t competitive in 
terms of content. So why turn on 
Cinema Canada? What's _ upsetting 
you? 

Camaraderie does exists [sic] be- 
tween editors of film magazines, and 
we like you a lot. But camaraderie 
does not exclude a healthy competi- 
tive attitude and you, among all others, 
know that. Perhaps your malaise 
comes from the knowledge that Take 
One and Cinema Canada do compete for 
government grants and for Canadian 
advertising dollars. 

This year things are tight. And they'll 
get worse before they get better as 
the grant-giving agencies re-evaluate 
their subsidies. 

It's pie in the sky to think that a 
country which makes 26 theatrical 
features a year can support five film 
magazines. 

We wish you well. 

With sisterly affection, 


Connie Tadros 
Jean-Pierre Tadros 
Editors, Cinema Canada 


The above letter is apparently in reply 
to an editorial (one of our rare ones) 


_that appeared in our Vol. 5 No. 1. Per- 


haps it would be best to respond to 
each paragraph in turn: 

1. The derogatory tone lent to the 
phrase concerning Cinema Canada’s 
slant is furnished by the Tadros’ ‘simply’, 
not by anything said in Take One. 

2. More substantively, Where we 
get our information: The initial impetus 
to write the editorial in question was 
supplied by a young Montreal author 
who had hoped to be able to write for 
Take One, until informed by Ms. Tadros 
that she could not expect to write for 
both Cinema Canada and Take One. 
When the author told us this, we phoned 
Ms. Tadros, late in the afternoon of 
Saturday, December 13, expecting to 
hear that the aspiring writer had mis- 
taken her meaning. In no way, however, 
did Ms. Tadros amend or deny her 
original stand, and in fact made it clear 
that Cinema Canada did not want its 
writers writing for other Canadian film 
publications. Perhaps this policy applies 
only to young, unproven writers, who 
don’t yet have the stature of a Fetherling 
or a Handling. 

3. We're afraid the Tadros’ must have 
mistaken our meaning here. Take One 
has never been happy about the low 
rates small magazines usually have to 
pay their contributors. However, we 
don’t feel it’s fair for editors and pub- 
lishers to expect freelance writers to 
curtail present earnings in return for 
promises. Making a magazine go, after 
all, is the job of the people who run it. 

4. How Take One could, even if it 
wanted to, “constrict the possibilities 
open to freelancers,” is beyond us. 
That's what we thought we were arguing 
against... The magazines and news- 
papers mentioned in this paragraph 
are none of them film magazines, and 
we don’t quite see what relevance 
this section has. Our original under- 
standing, as indicated above, was that 
Cinema Canada’s policy was to forbid 
such of its writers as it could from 
writing for other film publications. The 
Tadros’ litany of fine Canadian publica- 
tions does nothing to dispel this im- 
pression. 

5. Well, now we’re beginning to get 
annoyed. Take One has _ consistently 
printed what it believes to be most in- 
teresting and ‘important about the 
Canadian film scene. We believe that 
what’s happening in Canadian film is 
much more the common knowledge 
it should be both in Canada and out- 
side, as a result of the coverage in 
Take One over the last decade. Too, if, 
as the Tadros’ claim, we’re not compe- 
titive in terms of content, why did our 
prospective author’s problem arise in 
the first place? 

6. Oh, we like you a lot too! But don’t 
really like the tone of this, or the next two 
paragraphs. It does sound a bit as if 
we're all going to have to shoot it out, 
doesn't it? Somehow, we always be- 
lieved grants were given on the basis of 
merit, and ads purchased on the basis 
of readership, not because one party 
or the other had more muscle. — Eds. 


Oops! 


How in the world could a specialized 
motion picture magazine such as yours 
mistake Janet Leigh for Vivian Leigh? 
[Vol. 5, No. 2, p. 15] 

For shame! 


Eugene B. Cofsky 

Senior Vice President 

Diener, Hauser, Greenthal Co. Inc. 
Los Angeles, CA 
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! on this “winner among 


‘motion picture books.” 
—St. Louis Post Dispatch 


304 pages on heavy, library- 
stock paper (finer than in the 
original magazine) 


i big 10% x 13% 


tremendous selection: 761 
photographs — including 83 
aL in glorious LIFElike full 
—? | color 


OPENS UP q mee = ; / illustrated endpapers by 


the great Al Hirschfeld 


the best from 36 years 
and 1,860 issues 


“This is a picture book, a super fan maga- 
zine, a nostalgia junkie’s high. Great snap- 
STORE shots fill this lavish book. Readers who 
PRICE $19.95 remember the LIFE years with affection 


ill find thi | t t f 
EVOUR PRICE © SAS te Set ee 
h a pn ig a ae a a ae ree ae 
reneace, | NOSTALGIA | 
agree to buy 4 | hoe Kk Cc Lv fe 
books or records 165 Huguenot St., New Rochelle, N.Y. 10801 
F over the next | enclose $1.95. Please send LIFE Goes to the Movies at no further 
2 years cost and accept my membership in the Nostalgia Book Club—the fun 
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Don Johnson and his faithful companion, Blood, scan the horizon for food in A Boy and his Dog. 


You’ve been acclaimed as the most honored 
science fiction writer in the world, having 
won six Hugos, two Nebulas, two Special 
Achievement Awards from the World Sci- 
ence Fiction Convention, one Edgar, and 
three Writers Guild of Amertca Awards, yet 
you've had tremendous difficulty over the 
years in having your work translated into 
mediums other than the printed page. 

Ellison: I’ve even had alittle trouble having 
it translated into the prinied page, particu- 
larly when it was on the printed page. 

Finally a film has been released, called A 
Boy and His Dog, which has your seal of 
approval. You consider it to be the most 
faithful of the translations of your work, 
yet the picture was written and directed by 
L.Q. Jones and produced by Alvy Moore, 
and that seems as incongruous a collabo- 
ration as Orson Welles working with Albert 


Steve Swires has a B.A. in Communication from Amer- 
ican University, where he helped develop a course on 
science fiction film. For the past five years he has 
been film critic for two newspapers and two radio 
stations in Washington, D.C. 


Zugsmith on Touch of Evil. How did you be- 
come associated with Jones and Moore? 

There is a time for stories to be popular. 
Charles Fort talked about “steam engine 
time.” When it’s time for the steam engine 
to be invented it'll be invented, it doesn’t 
matter who invents it. I’ve found that the 
same thing happens with certain stories. 1’ll 
have a story published and it will get the at- 
tention of readers and may even win an 
award, but there won't be any attention from 
the studios or from independent producers, 
and then all of a sudden maybe two, three, 
four, five, ten years later, a certain story 
will get nine or ten offers for a film. Usu- 
ally | turn them down, because | have this 
religious inhibition against dealing with brain 
damage cases. That’s what happened with A 
Boy and His Dog. The story came out, did 
very well, won a Nebula Award, and was in- 
cluded in an anthology, but it didn’t really get 
any attention at all from film people. 

For those who don’t know the story, it’s an 
apocalyptic vision after the Third World War 
in which the above-ground cities have been 


destroyed and all of the good middle-class 
folk with their Judaeo-Christian ethic have 
gone to live in cities sunk deep into the 
earth, called ‘“downunders.” The above- 
ground cities have been abandoned to roam- 
ing packs of young boys, wild kids, in other 
words — Truffaut-style wild kids — who 
either band together in what are called “rov- 
erpaks’” for protection, or if they are partic- 
ularly hardy and individual are called “solos.” 
The interesting thing about the world is that 
during the Third World War they used ani- 
mals for reconnaissance and_ infiltration. 
Dogs had been injected with the spinal fluid 
of baboons and dolphins and they are capa- 
ble of speaking telepathically with their 
masters. This is the story of one “solo” 
whose name is Vic and a dog named Blood, 
and their adventures in the wonderful world 
of the future. It is a brutal and rather un- 
pleasant story about a world in which 
survival is all that counts, totally amoral. The 
dogs have lost the ability to forage for 
food, but they have acquired, because of 
their telepathy, the ability to sniff out vari- 
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ous kinds of human beings, one of which 
are females, who are in very short supply, 
having been raped and murdered, as is gen- 


erally the case after all wars. The dogs find . 


women for the boys, and this friendship be- 
tween Vic and Blood is based on the ability 
of one to provide for the other. 

That’s the basic story. It’s not easy to do 
— from the git-go* you've got an R rating, 
that’s the best you can ever hope for, and 
probably an X if you really let all the stops 
out. About four-and-a-half years ago | 
suddenly, within one week, got five offers 
for a film based on this story. | was of- 
fered a staggering amount of money from 
Warner Bros., and was more than happy to 
let them do it — they wanted me to do the 
screenplay — until | went over to talk to the 
producer, who was the man who had done 
The Pawnbroker, and that was certainly a 
heavy credential. But when we began talk- 
ing, he said things about what he wanted me 
to do with the story that did not really fit in 
with what | wanted to do with it. When he 
finally told me they were going to take the 
dog and make his mouth move, a la Francis 
The Talking Mule, | motored. My next bid 
was from Universal, an equally large 
amount of money, an equally stupid con- 
versation. Then two or three independents, 
and | was getting confirmed in my mind that 
perhaps this was one of those stories that 
never would be made because no one really 
understood the simplicity of making it. All 
you need for telepathy is a voice-over, for 
Christ’s sake, with an echo chamber, but 
they seemed incapable of understanding 
that. 

One day | received a phone call from 
L.Q. Jones, who as most people know is one 
of the stock of character actors that Sam 
Peckinpah uses in his Westerns. L.Q. has 
made 165 movies | think, and has produced 
four films. The last one before this was 
called Brotherhood Of Satan. He’s an abso- 
lute total roaring madman. He makes Peck- 
inpah look like Rebecca of Sunnybrook 
Farm. He wanted to meet with me, and | 
went down and was charmed by his irasci- 
bility and lunacy. | like mavericks. | like peo- 
ple who are indefatigable in retaining their 
skin and soul in whatever way they can. We 
Started talking about it and he began saying 
all of the right things, which is really peculiar 
coming out of this guy who looks like some- 
thing off a John Ford set. However, the 
money was not there. | took very little money 
for the rights. He did want me to write the 
screenplay, and | said |’d do it. We agreed 
almost totally on what he wanted me to do. 
We did not agree on the sections that take 
place in the “downunder,” which was always 
to me a weak section in the story, because it 
was set up as a paper tiger anyhow — kind 
of a Walt Disney world. He had one view, | 
had another. Mine was very revolutionary, in 
the sense of the 1960s revolutionary — 
“Let's get the middle class motherfuckers 
and pull their coats a little.” L.Q. was like 
John Wayne in that he’s ruggedly individual 
and anarchistic and fascistic in that sense, 
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* Ellison’s expression for “trom the Start; from the 
word ‘go’.” 
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but he also hews to a right-wing reaction. So 
his idea was to lampoon them. It wasn’t that 
he was copping out, he firmly believed that | 
had satirized them too much. He may well 
have been right, | don’t know. 

In any case, | started work on the script. | 
did the first fourteen pages for the first 
fifteen minutes of the movie, and then a 
very peculiar and unfortunate thing hap- 
pened to me. | went into a writing block, the 
first one in my twenty years as a writer. | 
didn’t even realize it at the time. Days and 
days and months and months went on in 
which | could not write. | was answering 
mail and writing a short story and doing my 
column every week, but essentially | couldn't 
write, meaning that | couldn’t do the major 
project that | was committed to doing. L.Q. 
had sunk a lot of money into it, most of it 
personal money that he had made off the 
other films, and he was incredibly patient 
with me for six months. Finally he could wait 
no longer, it was a matter of getting the 
damn show on the road, and at that point | 
felt | was morally obligated to let him do 
whatever he wanted to do because | had 


fucked him over, so he went ahead and 
wrote the screenplay. He’s a very self-deter- 
mined man, an amazing human being. The 
two of us in a room is something not to be 
believed. Even | don’t believe it. You have to 
literally fight for breathing space in a room 
with L.Q. He is a very dominant personality. 
He’s a hell of a good guy if you’re firm in your 
convictions. He calls me up and says: ‘‘Hello 
dummy! Why don’t you write me the rest?” | 
said: “Because you've got no talent, you ass- 
hole! That’s why.” That was the beginning 
of all of our conversations, and then we got 


‘into whatever business we had to take care 


of. | like him very much, as you can proba- 
bly tell, and | have an enormous amount of 
respect for him. 

The film that he went out and produced 
he did on a budget which he has never dis- 
closed to me but which | presume to be way 
below what the look of the movie would lead 
you to believe. If you look at that movie 
there’s a million five in it easy. I’m sure he 
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Don Johnson and Susanne Benton, from A Boy and his Dog. 
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“L.Q. Jones makes Peckinpah 
look like Rebecca of 
Sunnybrook Farm.” 
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did it for a hell of a lot less, cutting a lot of 
corners and using native ingenuity. Every- 
thing in that film is his. There are things in it 
| am not particularly happy with, that | would 
have done otherwise had | written it, but it is 
L.Q.’s film. | think the first half hour at 
least is absolutely inspired, as good as I’ve 
seen anywhere. It is brilliant direction — the 
first time that L.Q. has ever directed and 
ever written a script, which is an amazing 
thing. Other sections of it | think are up to 
that level or almost up to that level, but 
there’s a large section that takes place in the 
‘“downunder’” that | find inconsistent and a 
little weak and perhaps muddled for the au- 
dience, but fascinating throughout. It’s one 
of those films that you cannot stop watch- 
ing. I’m not speaking about it as the author 
of the story, because my financial interest 
in it is minimal. | hope you understand that | 
would never praise something that | didn't 
like, as evidenced by the fact that when | 
don't like something | take my name off it 
instantly and they get “Cordwainer Bird.” 
Cordwainer Bird did not fly on this film. He 
also did not poo-poo on this film. | recom- 
mend the picture with a great deal of 
sincerity. 

How did Jason Robards become involved 
in the project? 

| don’t know. | didn’t have anything to do 
with the shooting or production; | was off 
on other projects by then. The writing block 
broke after about a year — the most hellish 
year of my life — and as the year ended | 
started to come out of it and for the next six 
months | was kind of getting the motor 
started. L.Q. was busy doing all of the pre- 
production and financing and casting. He 
and Robards had been in Peckinpah’s The 
Ballad Of Cable Hogue together, and | 
suspect they became friends and he asked 
Robards to take a look at the script. | under- 


stand Robards thought it was a dynamite 
script, and that’s why he did it. 

The name of Jason Robards associated 
with the film removes it from the exploita- 
tion category, with which the other pic- 
tures produced by Jones and Moore have 
been associated. 

This was a difficult movie to release be- 
Cause it’s not your standard genre film. The 
title is very misleading. “A Boy And His Dog” 
is a great pun title. It’s a take-off on an 
Albert Payson Terhune story. But it may not 
work On a marquee and it may not work in 
an ad, unless you can clearly show that it’s 
not a Disney flick. It’s clearly an adult film. 
There’s no attempt to pander or exploit. It’s 
done just as the story was done. L.Q. hewed 
pretty much to the line of the story — things 
that he had to change he changed for 
production reasons and he didn’t change it 
philosophically. He didn’t take any cheap 
shots. 

Using A Boy and His Dog as a point of 
departure, | want to get your thoughts on the 
subject of science fiction in film. Many 
hard-core science fiction fans believe the 
cinema has never done justice to the litera- 
ture. Realistically, however, because of 
budgetary restrictions, the motion picture 
medium is often forced to deal with the 
ideas implicit in science fiction at the ex- 
pense of the visual scope. Do you feel 
there’s a respectable genre of science fic- 
tion film? 

There is no genre of science fiction film. 
It's spread too far and overlaps into fantasy 
and horror and terror. Repulsion is probably 
as close to a_ science fiction film as 
Invasion of the Body Snatchers. They can 
both be taken as psychological dramas. 
There is no tradition because it’s just too 
scattergunned. There are films that | think 
epitomize the science fiction idiom; one that 
leaps instantly to my mind is Charly, which | 
think is as close to a perfect science fiction 
movie as I’ve ever seen — brilliant acting, 
excellent direction, and it deals with the core 
matter that | think all science fiction should 
and hopefully does deal with, which is the 
core matter that all literature deals with, 
which is as Faulkner says, “the human heart 
in conflict with itself.” As mind-boggling 
and fascinating as 2001: A Space Odyssey 
is, | would happily give up its ever having 
been made if they had made twenty more 
Charly’s of different stories. | think those 
would be the films that would live on. 

2001 is a wonderful kind of thing, but it’s 
like the first time you see This Is Cinerama. 
They take you down a roller coaster and that 
fascinates, but Kubrick’s paean of praise to 
technological hardware palls on me very 
quickly. | found it utterly captivating and 
boring, at one and the same time. | saw the 
first cut of 2001 when it was premiered in 
Hollywood to a very select audience. They 
called me because |’m some sort of ‘““mac- 
her’ in science fiction, and | tell you the 
god-damned film was sixty minutes longer 
than it is now. The docking sequence took 
250 years to see. He would just go on and 
on and on. It was an interesting idea and the 
music was clever and the stately pavane of 
two machines fucking each other was nice, 


but then that was done in Dr. Strangelove 
too, so what’s the gimmick? The sequence 
where Gary Lockwood was taking his exer- 
cise running through the ring went on for so 
long that | became a very old and tired man 
watching it. They began deleting sections of 
that as they went along, and now it’s a much 
more wieldy film. I’ve seen it several times 
since. | think the reason that picture is so 
popular is because of the acid trip in the 
middle that every head in the universe has 
blown out on, and taken friends and turned 
on many wonderful small children to. But it 
basically has very little story, and there are 
no characters at all, anywhere. 

Yet | can remember, as many things fall 
out of my mind’s memory of 2001, the 
scene in Charly where he is standing on the 
stage and answering the questions to the au- 
dience. They've come to see his changes, 
and he gives them a statement: “Charly Gor- 
don is a man who will soon be what he once 
was,” meaning he’s going back to being an 
idiot. And he holds out his hand and the 
mouse, Algernon, is dead in the hand. Man, 
just telling it, chills go up my spine. It is one 
of the really beautiful moments. There are 
scenes in that | will never forget. If I’m 
5,000 years old | will remember Charly 
sweeping up in the bakery. | will remember 
him sitting on the swing with that idiot ex- 
pression, of him walking through the play- 
ground and looking at the swing and seeing 
the ghost image of himself. This is the thing 
that | think science fiction films have never 
dealt with — the effect on individual human 
beings of the future, of technology, of 
great ideas, and of things over which we 
have no control. 

Let’s pursue that. Let me throw a few ti- 
tles at you and get some capsule comments. 
Two movies directed by Val Guest: The Day 
the Earth Caught Fire, which Guest wrote 
with Wolf Mankowitz, and The Abominable 
Snowman of the Himalayas, written by 
Nigel Kneale. 

| was also going to mention The Crawling 
Eye, of all things. It’s got some lovely stuff 
in it. The other two make me think of that — 


Harlan Ellison translated into the printed page. 


they have that same English feeling. The 
Day the Earth Caught Fire | think very highly 
of. | watch it every time it comes on tele- 
vision. The Abominable Snowman |’m not all 
that high on. | think there are some easy 
outs in there plot-wise. But they both work 
because they deal not with the natural disas- 
ters or the inherent horror of a Yeti, but with 
the effects of those things on people. You 
stay with human beings and you see what 
happens to them, the way they sweat and 
the way they rise to moments of courage 
and dignity. 

They support my point that science fiction 
films must deal with the substance of ideas 
because they can’t afford to construct a 
futuristic city or show you a bug-eyed mon- 
ster. 

You’re absolutely right. You’re one of the 
few people l|’ve ever talked to about this 
subject who understands that, and | must 
tell you that you can take considerable pride 
in knowing that, because there are film pro- 
ducers who don’t know that. They can't 
grasp that core thought — that you don't 
RRA AS eS RR ES ELS ER GL) 


“You don’t have to build H.A.L. 
every time you make a science 
fiction film.” 


have to build “H.A.L.” every time you do a 
science fiction film. 

Anton M. Leader’s Children of the 
Damned, which was the sequel to Wolf 
Rilla’s Village of the Damned, and Joseph 
Losey’s unrelated These Are the Damned. 

Losey’s is the best of the three because it 
is the most subtle. It’s like the sequel to Val 
Lewton’s The Cat People, which was called 
The Curse of the Cat People and bore very 
little relation genericaliy, and yet is an in- 
credible study of the imaginary playmate 
theme in childhood fantasy. These Are the 
Damned is infinitely superior to Village of 
the Damned, which is kind of an interesting 
little film and has some marvelous per- 
formances in it. Children of the Damned 
goes even deeper and starts getting toward 
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what Losey was dealing with, which was 
stripping away the artichoke of the human 
psyche. One of the opening sequences of 
These Are the Damned is a close-up shot 
from a low angle up on Oliver Reed, who is 
sitting on a stone wall and wearing motor- 
cycle leathers. It’s a strange, almost Fran- 
kenheimeresque study of chiaroscuro. You 
see the light around him in a very strange 
way. 
| see things for film visually. Many of my 
stories are very visual, and | write them as | 
would a script, where I'll come from a mas- 
ter shot into a long shot into a medium shot 
into a close into an extreme close and then 
maybe go into an interior monologue. | run 
segues in my stories and even in articles. 
Writing film and writing books are two en- 
tirely different things, and yet the craft of 
the one can always inform the craft of the 
other. One of the reasons, it seems to me, 
that we don’t get the kind of science fiction 
films that we would like to see — and when 
| say “we” | don’t necessarily mean science 
fiction aficionados or buffs or fans, but 
people who enjoy good imaginative work — 
is that only a handful of science fiction 
writers think in this visual way that enables 
them to do a script. This means that from 
the git-go you've got writers who did the orig- 
inal work, who have that primacy of soul in 
the work, being excluded. The rights are 
bought from them and the script is turned 
over to a craftsman, either a hack or a tal- 
ent, who can do a script. If you’re lucky and 
you've got a screenwriter like a Lukas Hel- 
ler, a Christopher Knopf, a Howard Rod- 
man, or a Richard Breen, who have the abil- 
ity to think with imagination rather than do a 
job of creative typing, then they bring to it 
their own fire and verve and you have a 
meeting of the best of two worlds. We need 
more science fiction writers who are trained 
in writing for film and television, and con- 
versely more film and television writers who 
are into science fiction and understand the 
rigors and interior logic that are demanded 
by the work, the creation of a new world 
each time you go out where there are no 
archetypes. It’s a kind of short-hand, a kind 
of way of thinking, a kind of way of look- 
ing at stories. Most screenwriters cannot do 
that, and so they simplify it and shoehorn it 
and pigeonhole it and jam it and force it into 
the already established cliché. That’s why 
you see things like Soylent Green, from 
Harry Harrison’s Make Room! Make Room! 
It is a marvelous book and a rather dreary 
movie, | felt. Or you see a book as exciting 
as Richard Matheson’s / Am Legend, for all 
its scientific flaws really an exciting kind of 
primal fear myth, done badly the first time 
as The Last Man on Earth, even though it 
has some brilliant stuff init — the scene 
where they’re throwing the corpses into the 
burning pit is just terrifying — but when they 
did it over again with a large budget and a 
major star they wind up with The Omega 
Man, for Christ’s sake, which is about as 


close to it as The Devil, The Flesh, and Sid-: 


ney Poitier. 
The World, The Flesh, and The Devil, with 
Harry Belafonte. 
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Yeah, | Know the correct title; that was an 
attempt to be clever. You’ve spent too much 
time in dark theaters, as have |. When | go 
on my movie crawls in New York, | take off 
24 to 36 hours and start up one side of 42nd 
Street and go all the way down and lurch 
from one movie theater to the other, take in 
food, eat, fall asleep, and piss in the aisles. 

Alan Cooke’s The Mind Of Mr. Soames, 
from Britain’s Amicus Films. 

| never could find it anywhere in Los An- 
geles, and it was showing on a double bill 
with something god-awful at a drive-in. | 
went to see it and got in a huge hassle with a 
dude in another car and wound up in a big 
fight. He came after me with a crowbar, 
there were police — it was not a nice eve- 
ning. | ended up seeing about seven minutes 
of it. 

It had an ingenious premise, about a 
thirty-year-old man wakened out of a life- 
time coma with the mind of a new-born 
baby and the attempts made to condition his 
behavior. Unfortunately, as Milton 
Subotsky, who co-produced the film with 
Max J. Rosenberg, admitted in an interview 
in Cinéfantastique, they wrote themselves 
into a corner and were unable to come up 
with an equally ingenious resolution. 

Let me tell you something about Subotsky 
and Rosenberg. | wrote a story called “| 
Have No Mouth and | Must Scream.” It’s 
rather well Known, and | retain some consid- 
erable primacy in the material because it’s 
been anthologized an enormous number of 
times. One day | saw an announcement in 
the Hollywood Reporter. “Max J. Rosenberg 
and Milton Subotsky of Amicus Films are 
beginning production on | Have No Mouth 
and | Must Scream.” Within fourteen 
minutes, defying the speed of light, they 
were assaulted by letters and telegrams 
from attorneys on both coasts. They said: 
“You can’t copyright a title and we can use 
it.” And we agreed that no, you can’t copy- 
right a title, but no, you cannot use it, be- 
cause if we can establish that there is con- 
tinuing financial interest in the title then you 
are in the toilet. They then had the audacity 
to say: “We just sort of came up with the 
title.” | wonder why | doubt that. Mr. Rosen- 
berg, finally, after | put the thumb screws 
to him for several weeks and made his life 
really unpleasant, sent me a letter saying: “| 
give. We're calling it ‘Suck My Nose’” or 
something. But when they say that was the 
problem with the script, what they are proba- 
bly saying, though they won't cop to it, is that 
it was the aridity of their imagination that 
was at fault, because if you hire the right 
scriptwriter and you haven’t got one who's 
doing it right and you hire another one, you 
eventually will either come up with mish- 
mash and spinach, in which case you aban- 
don the project and swallow your losses, or 
you get somebody who knows something 
about it. 

The best science film I’ve seen in 
years is Francis Ford Coppola’s The Con- 
versation. It’s breathtaking. Did you notice 
what he did with the last shot? Gene Hack- 
man has torn hjs entire apartment apart 
looking for a bug. He’s sitting there among 


the debris in a straight-back chair, and the 
camera is on him and then it slowly pans 
left and comes to the wall and holds a mo- 
ment, and then it pans back past Hackman 
all the way to the other wall, and then it 
starts back again. You suddenly realize Cop- 
pola has said you are being watched, just 
by the movement of the camera. It was the 
essence of film — you could not do it in 
any other art. | just sat there and it blew me 
away. | saw the film nine times in five days. 
It’s the most artful thing I’ve seen in centu- 
ries. That’s what science fiction films ought 
to be able to do. 

No one has picked up on it. It’s the same 
tunnel blindness of every critic in the Coun- 
try leaping on Chinatown and saying it’s a 
great film. It’s an abomination, it is a sty in 
the eye of God, it’s one of the most awful ' 
rip-offs and fucked-up lousy cheats l’ve 
ever seen. Roman Polanski sucks. It infuri- 
ated me. All of those same critics panned 
The Long Goodbye, which is a work of ge- 
nius. They take Chinatown, which is a pale, 
shallow imitation of its ambience and they 
rave about it. “It’s Robert Evans’ come- 
back.” They’re giving him back a little be- 
cause he bombed out so badly on The Great 
Gatsby. “It’s Polanski’s return.” They don't 
notice that the only really depraved, ugly, 
nasty, sick, violent scene in it is the scene in 
which Polanski, dressed as a little thug, 
comes up and takes a knife and slices Jack 
Nicholson’s nostril. The only act of overt vio- 
lence in it, and he saved that one for him- 
self because that’s the kind of little puke-o 
he is. | Know him all too well. | was in Brazil 
with that fucker. 

| was interviewed recently for the Voice 
of America. They’re going to send my voice 
to Zaire and corrupt everyone’s precious 
bodily fluids. | got into talking about Ennio 
Morricone music in the Sergio Leone films. 
I’m a stone righteous Morricone freak. | 
would rather listen to 200 years of Mor- 
ricone than five minutes of David Bowie. 
There are 165 Ennio Morricone albums, | 
only have 42 of them. | adore Leone’s 
films, they’re sensational. You go to the 
movies and say: “Do it to me,” and he al- 
ways does. And | was talking about this kind 
of thing, saying there are some things in this 
life that if one had never experienced them 
one had to be poorer for it. | mentioned 
some candy kisses that used to be made at 
Euclid Beach in Cleveland, Ohio, when | was 
a kid that I'll never forget the taste of. Hav- 
ing experienced them |’m a richer human 
being. There are some women you know, 
some men you know, that if you had never 
met them you would be poorer for it. Leone 
films are one of those things. | treasure the 
moments spent in movie theaters watching 
Leone films. And the interviewer, who was a 
little old lady, said: “| think that’s because of 
your machismo image. You’re really into vio- 
lence.” And | said: “What in the world 
makes you think Leone’s films are about 
violence? His films are about friendship, and 
the dignity that accrues to those who honor 
friendship.” And like a gaggle of geese it 
went right over her head. Critics get a 
thought in their heads that a certain kind of 


film is a certain kind of film, and they’re 
going to see that whether they like it or not. 
Everybody has been told Chinatown is good 
— they're going to think that film is good, 
and it ain't. 

It’s happened to Sam Peckinpah, and the 
result is Bring Me the Head Of Alfredo Gar- 
cia. The distance travelled between Ride The 
High Country and Alfredo Garcia is the story 
of what’s happened to a lot of artists in Hol- 
lywood in recent years. 

The terrible thing about it is that Sam has 
done it to himself. | know Sam and |’ve 
spent time with him. When he was under 
control and the studio said: “Stop fucking 
around and get the picture in on time. You’re 
not an artist, you just make movies,” Sam 
Peckinpah made incredible films. 

At a recent science fiction convention 
there was a panel of academics, and they 
sat up there and pontificated like the little 
lordly gems they are about the wonders that 
they were doing for us. They ordered a 
thousand copies of one of our books for 
their class so obviously we must pay atten- 
tion to them. | raised the question: “What 
happens when we start taking notice of the 
fact that we are great literary figures and 
we are people to be listened to?” That is the 
death of innocence. Before W.C. Fields 
was a comedian he was a juggler and he 
was the accomplished juggler of all time — 
he performed before the crowned heads 
of Europe. He was in London performing 
and some critic made the stupid error of 
writing a review which said: “Mr Fields’ per- 
formance was a masterpiece of expertise. 
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It fulfilled all of the thirteen basic points 
that are raised in Hazlitt’s great critique on 
juggling.” Fields never even heard of the 
thing, so he went to the library and found 
the god-damned thing and read: “You must 
have breathing, dexterity, coordination.” He 
said: “My God, |’ve never done any of those 
things. I’m going to have to start doing 
them.” He went on the stage that night and 
threw up his Indian clubs and cigar boxes in 
the air and was deluged with a rain of ob- 
jects that brained him, for Christ’s sake. The 
audience started booing and hissing and 
throwing things. The man could not juggle 
for weeks thereafter because he was 
aware of his art. One night he forgot to be 


_aware of it and he began juggling superbly 
“again. The same thing goes for science fic- 


tion writers and movie directors. 

Peter Bogdanovich is the encapsulated 
image of the fucked-up critic, the cinéaste. 
| despise his films to begin with, and | de- 
spise him personally on other grounds. The 
greatest moment of my life was at a 
Writers’ Guild Award banquet where | was 
up for an award. There was Bogdanovich 
with Cybill Shepherd, and | was feeling re- 
ally sporty and had gone out and bought a 
400 dollar tuxedo. It was fucking beautiful 
— it was brown velvet and it just glowed. 
The lady | was with had gone out and just 
done it right — she was sensational. As we 
walked past Bogdanovich, with all these twit- 
tering people around him, Cybill Shepherd 
turned and looked at us and said: “Who are 
they?” | lifted off the ground about five 
feet. | won the award that night too. All | 


could think of was: “Thank you Lord for 
that moment.” Bogdanovich has _intel- 
lectualized film for so many people. The 
terrible thing is the people in college film 
courses and the American Film Institute go 
for that mucky-muck. They believe they are 
not directors or producers or writers — they 
are filmmakers. That’s such bullshit. They 
are aware, and aware means they are self- 
conscious, and self-conscious means they 
are pompous and contentious and totally 
soul-less and usually art-less. 

The obvious question then is why don't 
you make your own film? 

| am going to, as soon as | get sufficient 
clout and “fuck your money.” You can have 
good looks, nice clothes, fine background, 
but when you can turn around and say “Fuck 
you,” then you can do what you want. |’m in 
the process of amassing my “fuck you mo- 
ney” now, and when | get it I’m going to do 
it. | don’t much relish the idea of having to di- 
rect or produce or package my own film, 
but | suspect that’s the only way |’m going to 
get it done. I’ve had my heart broken and my 
balls kicked in too many times, and as 
Robert Culp said: “You’ve only got so many 
miles of viscera to expend.” You see what 
happened to Peckinpah — he got the power 
too late and he got the wrong kind of power, 
and now he looks like a burned-out case. | 
don’t want that to happen to me. You're 
in the position of the Pope saying to 
Michaelangelo: “When are you going to be 
done with the ceiling?” and I’m in the posi- 
tion of Michaelangelo saying to you: “When 
I’m done.” | 
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Clothes -—Wise: Edith Head 


by Virginia Wright Wexman and Patricia Erens 


Edith Head began her proféssional life as a 
schoolteacher. Born in 1907, she received a 
B.A. from the University of California and 
an M.A. from Stanford in Romance Lan- 
guages and Literatures. On graduating, she 
accepted a teaching position at the exclusive 
Bishop School for Girls in La Jolla, Cali- 
fornia. While teaching, she began to take 
night courses in art at the Otis Art Institute 
and the Chouinard Art School. Eventually her 
interest in art led her to Paramount Studios 
where she accepted a position as sketch art- 
ist. 

Her subsequent career in Hollywood has 
been a challenging and distinguished one. 
She has worked on over 1,000 motion pic- 
tures from various studios including MGM, 
Warner Brothers, Columbia, 20th Century 
Fox, and Universal Studios, where she is 
currently employed. With eight Academy 
Awards, thirty-three Oscar nominations and 
numerous other honors to her credit, she re- 
mains the pre-eminent costume designer in 
the whole of American cinema. Over the 
years she has worked with such directors as 
Alfred Hitchcock, William Wyler, John Hus- 
ton, Billy Wilder, Cecil B. DeMille, Robert 
Mulligan, John Ford, Stanley Donen and Jo- 
seph L. Mankiewitz. Her autobiography, The 
Dress Doctor, was published in 1959. 


Having been in Hollywood since the heyday 
of silent cinema, you have obviously seen a 
great deal of change in motion pictures. 
How has this affected screen fashions? 
Do you see a perceptible pattern in the 
shifts from 1920-1970? 

Head: Actually I've given that a lot of 
thought and | do see a very definite pattern 
of change over the past fifty years. During 
the early days of Hollywood, the age of 
DeMille and Swanson if you will, the screen 
was dictated by a sense of fantasy and un- 
reality. Movie-goers were not very sophis- 
ticated and we could get away with just 
about anything. For instance, in Mr. DeMille’s 
The Golden Bed (1925), my first big 
assignment, | conceived of girls dressed as 
lollypops, peppermint sticks and chocolate 
drops. Unfortunately the designs weren't 
very practical. The painted stripes ran, the 
candy canes broke, and the dancers kept 
sticking to each other. Mr. DeMille, who was 
never a patient man, was exasperated. From 
that day on, I’ve never drawn anything | 
couldn't make. 

Although this period was a period of great 
imagination, | wouldn't exactly call it fash- 


Patricia Erens is working on a doctorate at North- 
western University. She has written for Film Comment, 
Films in Review, The Velvet Light Trap, and Jump Cut. 
Virginia Wright Wexman is a Chicago-based writer and 
critic who teaches English. 
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ion. The next period, the sound period of the 
thirties and forties, was truly the ‘golden 
age’ in every way. This was the period 
of Lombard, of Garbo, and of Dietrich. 
These women had great flair and_ influ- 
enced the taste of American women as no 
actresses had really done before. The 
screen world presented in their films was a 
world of high fashion, elegance — sheer 
joy. But all this came to an end during World 
War Il. We began getting directives from 
Washington — no trouser cuffs, no patch 
pockets, no extraneous material. 

Now we’re in a period of realism. In part 
this is due to the influence of the New 
Wave, although there are many reasons why 
realistic films should now appeal to Ameri- 
can. audiences. Right now we’re caught up in 
a series of “peril pictures” which demand 
rather ordinary, casual clothes. |’m sure this 
fashion will give way to another trend in its 
time. 

Could you say a little more about the new 
realism in movie costuming? 

Well, the public travels a lot and knows 
what the rest of the world looks like these 
days, and we can’t kid them anymore. | 
dressed my Airport characters to look like 
the average: person looks on a flight, so the 
scenes would be almost documentary-like. | 
even talked to Gloria Swanson about the 
kind of clothes she would normally wear on 
a flight, since she plays herself in the film. 

How did your education and background 
help prepare you for your present career? 

Well, | can’t sew on a machine, but | can 
sew by hand, and that is very useful, natu- 
rally. And, of course, | can draw easily and 
have studied design. 

Also, | have found that the fact that | 
have a good all-around education has helped 
me enormously. My training in psychology 
has come in especially handy in dealing with 
the variety of temperaments and egos in 
this business. In fact, I’m so enthusiastic 
about education that | recently embarked on 
a Ph.D. program at U.C.L.A. 

When you begin work on a new project, 
what is your procedure for getting the right 
grip.on the film? 

It's very simple. You get the script and 
then you do what the script says. You see it’s 
not a matter of doing what you would like to 
do. People don’t understand that costume 
designing is not self-creative. A couturier 
creates clothes for women to make them 
look beautiful. A film designer is different. 
You don’t do your own thing; it’s more like a 
craft or a business. My job is to read the 
script and interpret it visually. Then every- 
body has to be consulted — the producer, 
the director, the stars, the art director and 
the set decorator. So in the end it’s never 


just your personal vision. 

Is there a great deal of difference in the 
desires and participation of different direc- 
tors? 

Most certainly. It’s like a caste system, 
structured along the lines of control. Mr. 
Hitchcock exerts a high degree of control. 
He always gives me a very detailed script 
which even includes notations on color. 

Other directors exert very little control or 
just aren’t as interested. For instance, Will- 
iam Wyler always said, “Do what you want 
and show me the sketches.” 

Besides Hitchcock, whose reputation for 
control is notorious, which directors have 
taken an active role in planning the cos- 
tumes? 

On the contemporary scene George Roy 
Hill immediately comes to mind. He’s almost 
like a fellow designer. When we were on 
The Sting and Butch Cassidy, he insisted on 
great accuracy, and he was equally exacting 
for The Great Waldo Pepper. He’s a stickler 
for detail. 

Of the older directors, George Cukor is 
probably one of the greatest perfectionists. 
He always insisted on doing thorough re- 
search, and he knows how to create a sense 
of beauty and glamour. 

How do you go about convincing the stars 
of how they should look? How sophisticated 
are they in understanding the nature of their 
own image? 

My training in psychology has come in 
very handy here. Usually | say to the star: 
“Here are three sketches.” | point out that 
this one is sexier, that one more romantic 
and then they are free to choose what they 
prefer. The older actors and actresses are 
no problem — Bette Davis, Katharine Hep- 
burn, Ava Gardner; they’re real pros. They 
understand that my job is to transform them 
into what they are not. 

Where | run into trouble is with the new 
stars who think they can walk in and decide 
what they want to wear. Actually, today’s 
stars are much more difficult to dress. It’s 
not just a question of clothes — it’s hair 
styles and make-up as well. Current fashion 
just doesn't lend itself to imaginative design. 
Contemporary films emphasize the prob- 
lems, not the clothes. If | had done Airport 
75 fifteen years ago, the clothes would 
have been elegant, the men suave. If the 
dress was inappropriate, it wouldn’t have 
mattered. 

Have you ever had a real battle with a star 
over the costume for a film? 

| don’t usually get into battles, but dress- 
ing Kim Novak for her role in Mr. Hitch- 
cock’s Vertigo put to the test all my training 
in psychology. On our first meeting she told 
me, “I'll wear anything so long as it isn’t a 


suit; any color so long as it isn’t gray.” 

Mr. Hitchcock’s notes to me are that the 
girl must look as if she’s just drifted out of 
the San Francisco fog. He wants her to 
seem a part of the fog. In San Francisco 
everyone wears suits so the script calls for, 
specifically, a gray tailored suit. What to do? 

What did you do? 

Well, | showed her a handsome array of 
the most beautiful fabrics imaginable — all 
shades of gray. Finally she chose one and 
commented, “Where did you find that? It’s 
beautiful. | don’t mind wearing that gray.” 
Then after a quick suit fitting, | showed her 
the black satin gown which she wears in a 
later scene. This was more to her liking. 

Over the years you’ve worked on all sorts 
of pictures — period as well as contem- 
porary films. What is your preference? 

| don’t really prefer one over the other, 
although period films are a lot easier. You’re 
reproducing rather than pure designing. 
There are rules to follow; clothes used to 
show rank, class, and occupation. There- 
fore, it's easier to develop character 
through costuming. Today there are no 
rules. Anybody can wear anything. However, 
| have no complaints about designing for 
contemporary films, despite the increasing 
lack of opportunity to design for female 
leads. It wasn’t hard to enjoy dressing beau- 
tiful men like Redford and Newman. My 
Only aversion is to uni-sex clothes. 

How do male and female performers 
stack up against one another as clothes 
horses? 

Of course there’s a greater scope in de- 


signing for women. However, | must admit | 
favor the men. They're much easier to work 
with — less preconceived notions about how 
they should look. Also, a woman will suffer 
anything to look attractive, whereas a man, 
even with star status and ego concerns, will 
opt for comfort. 

Nowadays all films are shot in color. 
What are some of the special consid- 
erations in designing for color as opposed to 
black and white? 

Black and white is a lot harder. You have 
to be very careful about what colors you put 
together; otherwise there won’t be enough 
contrast in the finished film. For instance, a 
red dress with green trimmings would never 
do. It’s easier in color; the picture turns out 
the way you planned it. 

What effect do you think Women’s Lib 
has had on screen images of women and 
on the movie industry as a whole? 

Truthfully, | don’t think Women’s Lib has 
had any effect on the film industry. Screen 
stars have always been sex images and | 
think they always will be. It’s not that I’m 
supporting one kind of woman and down- 
grading another. Despite all the complaints 
about male domination in current films, | 
think women adore seeing Robert Redford 
on the screen. On the other hand, women 
have been moving into all phases of produc- 
tion. There are now female carpenters, 
electricians, drivers, etc. 

What about women directors? 

That seems to be a different story. For 
action films studios want male directors. 
The prejudice is still there. Things aren't that 


different from the days of Dorothy Arzner. 
She always dressed very mannishly. | 
suppose she felt that was a necessary part 
of playing the role of the director or that it 
would avoid bad feelings from men who 
disliked taking orders from a woman. Even 
for films with big female stars, there con- 
tinues to be a demand for male directors. 
There is, after all, an extremely close re- 
lationship established between a star and 
her director in most cases, and this is to the 
star's advantage: look at Dietrich and Von 
Sternberg, for instance. If you were going 
to star in a film, who would you want to di- 
rect you — a man or a woman? | think I'd 
choose George Cukor myself. 

| must add, by the way, that I, myself, 
have never knowingly experienced any dis- 
crimination because of my sex. 

Of the many pictures you’ve worked on, 
what is your favorite; which your biggest re- 
gret? 

I’m proudest of To Catch a Thief, with 
Grace Kelly and Cary Grant. My biggest re- 
gret is not getting a chance to do the cos- 
tumes for The Great Gatsby. 

Which of the stars do you feel is well- 
dressed today? 

Well, Katharine Hepburn has her own 
look, although | wouldn’t call her well- 
dressed. But today it’s no longer in vogue to 
be well-dressed. We prefer a more casual 
look. Stars don’t want to look like stars any- 
more. But it’s impossible to choose favor- 
ites. Hollywood is like a great zoo; every ani- 
mal is different and each performer is a 
human being with his own style. | 
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The game plan 


Monsieur Jacques Bobet, executive pro- 
ducer of the National Film Board of Can- 
ada’s forthcoming $1.2 million feature- 
length film on the Montreal Olympics, is 
extremely reluctant to allow anyone from 
the press to watch any of the daily rushes. 

“You know how much harm you can do a 
film if you start saying, ‘I’ve seen the rushes 
and God they stink’ or ‘Let’s hope the film is 
going to be better than what I've seen’. 
That's a terrible thing to do.” Bobet, wearing 
a blue leisure suit and light blue shirt, is a 
very cautious man; when he’s especially ex- 
cited or worried, his voice drops an cctave 
and several decibels. After reassuring him 
several times that | wouldn’t attempt to pan 
the film on the basis of a day’s rushes, he 
consents and tells me to show up the next 
morning at the NFB screening room. 

At eight the following morning a handful 
of people straggle into the dim screening 
room where six projectors are already set 
up. Bobet and his director, Jean-Claude La- 
brecque (a Quebec filmmaker — Les Ca- 
nots de glace, Les Smattes, 60 Cycles — 
with considerable experience at filming 
sport documentaries), generally watch the 
previous day’s rushes for an hour and a half 
each morning, running all six projectors si- 
multaneously. 

The shooting ratio, Bobet had told me ear- 
lier, is about fifty to one. Today’s — Friday’s 
— rushes are nearly the last set. The Games 
close Sunday; by then Labrecque and his 
thirty cameramen (16mm, direct sound) 
most likely will have shot close on to a half 
million feet of film for a two-hour docu- 
mentary. 

(Article 49 of the International Olympic 
Committee regulations stipulates that every 
Olympic Games must be marked by a com- 
memorative film. COJO — that’s the French 
acronym for the organizing committee for 
the Montreal games — designated the NFB 
Official filmmaker for the XXI Olympiad.) 

When the lights in the screening room go 
all the way down, the effect of six differ- 
ent rushes at once proves rather like a 
Chelsea Girls for jocks (but with no sound 
of course). Seen simultaneously: one, a 
Canadian athlete sitting in a hotel room talk- 
ing to what must be her parents; two, a black 
runner from the States removing a gold 
chain from around his neck and tucking it 
into his sock for good luck; three, just the 
feet and ankles of a goalie nearly tap- 
dancing with anxiety; four, a Finnish runner 


jogging slowly around the track beaming at 


Will Aitken is a Montreal-based critic, broadcaster and 
poet. He teaches at Concordia University and Vanier 
College. 
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by Will Aitken 


the crowd; five, at least ten different. still 
photographers focusing on a high jumper 
sitting in the infield doing toe-touches; six, 
an NFB crew member holding up a slate. 

The rushes, despite the novelty of seeing 
so many so fast, are nothing spectacular. 
Considering that perhaps only a couple of 
minutes out of the total of nine hours of 
film we’ve seen (11/2 hours X 6 projectors) 


Jean-Claude Labrecque, 
director of the Olympics film. 


may be used, no one expects the rushes to 
be continually exciting. 

One specific shot, however, does stand 
out: black and white lines horizontally score 
the screen; at the top edge of the lines ap- 
pears a tiny head, then another and then 
several more at once. Suddenly the black 
and white lines are slashed vertically, rhyth- 
mically, by impossibly long thrusting legs, 
and we take in that we are seeing men 
running hurdles. 

What comes across most from the rushes 
is something M. Bobet stressed repeatedly in 
the previous day’s interview — what he re- 
verently calls “the human element.” The 
rushes show very few actual athletic events. 
Lots of warm-ups and bum-slapping, though, 
and plenty of sexy women in the stands and 
a good number of talking heads. 

“Over the years,” Bobet expounded, “Can- 
adians have developed a very very special 
style of filmmaking which puts the attention 
where it should be put — on the human ele- 
ment. 

“We want to get a very close and very dis- 
creet intimate portrait of the athlete. There’s 
nothing which looks more like a fencing duel 
than another fencing duel. Styles in sports 
change. The way they swim one year may 
look ridiculous ten years later. What doesn’t 
age is people’s feelings.” 


Well, yes. This human element line com- 
poses the NFB’s stock-in-trade. The general 
philosophy being that if you aim a camera at 
people long enough, one of them’s bound to 
say or do something interesting eventually: ° 

But this reflexive human element shtick 
couldn't be further from the true nature of 
the Montreal Games. Television commen- 
tators kept babbling about ‘the true spirit of 
the Games” and “the wonderful camara- 
derie among young athletes from all over 
the world” (and in the same breath would go 
on to explain that an East German swimmer 
was forced by GDR authorities to decline an 
American swimmer’s invitation to dinner — 
“for security reasons.”), but for a film — 
destined to be far better distributed than any 
previous Olympic documentary — to spew 
such journalistic cant about pan-nationalism 
is to be bogus to a fatuous degree. 

The Olympics these days have precious 
little to do with individual athletes. To mix a 
metaphor, once every four years athletes 
are pawns on the international playing field. 
And, since Munich, prisoners off it. 

Less than forty-eight hours before the 
Opening Ceremony Gerald Ford can 
threaten, looking exactly like an angry 
coach, to keep the whole U.S. team home 
because the Taiwanese want to compete as 
China. A score of African governments call 
back their teams because of New Zealand 
and South Africa. Athletes living in the enor- 
mous, starkly impersonal Olympic Village 
highrises are surrounded by chain link and 
nervous soldiers (this is Canada’s biggest 
mobilization since WW II, bigger even than 
that of the Korean War). 

M. Bobet was particularly excited by one 
personal touch Labrecque had managed to 
get on film. “We got one of the little Russian 
girls after a performance and we got her to 
phone her family. You don’t have to see the 
family. You can tell by her face and the ex- 
citement there.” 

One would have liked to have seen the 
emotion on that same “little girl's” face two 
days before the Closing Ceremony when the 
Soviets were threatening to quit the Games 
because their 17-year-old swimmer had 
seemingly run off with the daughter of a 
Detroit millionaire. 

When Bobet talks about making the offi- 
cial film and about “the small club of cine- 
astes” who have done previous Olympic 
films, his voice drops to the humblest possi- 
ble tone of awe. “It’s a tremendous chal- 
lenge making an Olympic film. It's a bit 
scary.” 

A sense of awe seems appropriate in light 
of some of the filmmakers who have al- 
ready worked the games (Riefenstahl, Ichi- 


kawa, Wolper, et al.), but is it necessary 
for that sense to extend to the Games them- 
selves? The Olympics — at once a persua- 
sive display of political power and rabid 
nationalism, not to mention an_ over- 
whelmingly grand spectacle unrivaled in its 
ability to manipulate emotions — must be 
awesome for its participants as they're 
shuffed about from event to event, political 
Crisis to political crisis. 

To catch this sense of the insignificance 
of the athletes themselves, their complete 
powerlessness — forget the little girls on the 
telephone or Bruce Jenner explaining the 
loneliness of a long distance insurance 
salesman — if the NFB had only set out to 
do that. Now that would truly be “putting at- 
tention where it should be put... on the hu- 
man element ” fg 


La grande dame 


blonde 
aux petits 
gants blancs 


by Will Aitken 


Leni Riefenstahl, the filmmaker/propagan- 
dist Adolf Hitler called ‘my perfect German 
woman,” blitzed her way through Montreal 
while here taking still photographs of the XX|I 
Olympiad. 

The Canadian Jewish Congress promptly 
fired off telegrams of protest to COJO (the 
Olympic organizing committee responsible 
for inviting Riefenstahl to the Games — 
she’s been present at every one since the 
1950s) and to Robert Andras, Canadian 
Minister of Immigration. 

The telegrams objected to the presence of 
a “principal Nazi propagandist” who ‘made 
films glorifying Hitler, genocide and the odi- 
ous philosophy of the master race.” 

The Montreal press, on the other hand, 
couldn’t have been nicer. Or less informed. 


From an interview with movie reviewer Dane 
Lanken in the Montreal Gazette (23 July 
1976): 
“... history has recorded Riefenstahl's 
initial refusal to do the film [Olympia], 
largely because of emmity between 
her and Nazi propaganda chief Goeb- 
bels. The film was finally made, but 
by the strictly independent Leni Rie- 
fenstahl Produktion.” 
According to Susan Sontag in a review of 
Riefenstahl’s new book of photos, The Last 
of the Nuba, Riefenstahl, with her “un- 
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limited personal access to Hitler,” was the 
only German filmmaker not responsible to 
Goebbels. She was the only filmmaker not 
under the supervision of the “Short and Pro- 
paganda Production” section of the Reich 
Film Chamber of the Ministry of Propa- 
ganda. 

A series of letters from various Nazi of- 
ficials throw similar doubt on Riefenstahl’s 
claim that the Olympia film was her own 
“strictly independent” production. 

From the Reich Minister of Finance’s 
“Ministerial Proposal” of 15 October 1935, 
cited in Nazi Cinema, by Erwin Leiser: 

“Ref. Request for new funds for 

publicity on 1936 Olympiad. 

At the request of Minister Goeb- 
bels, Ministerial Secretary Ott re- 
ferred to me the disposition of very 
considerable funds for: 

1. Olympics Security 300-350,000 
RM 

2. Olympia films 1.5 million RM!The 
Propaganda Ministry has submitted 
the draft contract for the production 
of an Olympics film, whereby Frin. 
Riefenstahl is assigned to produce a 
film on the Summer Olympics. The 
cost is estimated at 1.5 million RM. 
According to Ministerial Councillor Ott, 
Minister Goebbels wants the initial fi- 
nancing of the film to come from 
state funds.” 

From a letter from Goebbels to the district 
court at Charlottenburg, Berlin (30 January 
1936), quoted in Nazi Cinema: 

“The Olympia-Film Co. Ltd. is being 
founded at the government's request 
and with government funds. In addi- 
tion, the company’s financial require- 
ments for the production of the film 
are being met entirely from the State 
budget. The establishment of the 
company is urgent since the State is 
unwilling to appear publicly to be the 
producer of the film.” 

And, from a letter from the President of 
the State Film Department to the Char- 
lottenburg district court (12 February 1936), 
again from Nazi Cinema: 

“It is thus not a matter of a private 
undertaking or an undertaking with or- 
dinary film business objectives, but 
of a company which has been estab- 
lished simply for the purpose of the 
external organisation and production 
of the film in question. It is clearly 
impracticable to have the Treasury it- 
self acting as film producer.” 


In an interview with Elizabeth Gray on CBC 
radio, Riefenstahl explained, “Goebbels was 
a propagandist, | am an artist.” Similarly, in 
the Gazette interview she notes, ‘Film is the 
best document there is; it provides the best 
history. Triumph of the Will is not a com- 
mentary, it is just an account of what hap- 
pened... it is not a propaganda film.” 

In her 1935 book, Behind the Scenes of 
the Party Rally Film (published by Franz 
Eher, the central publishing house of the Na- 
tional Socialist Party), Riefenstahl wrote that 
the 1934 Nuremburg Rally ‘was planned not 


only as a spectacular mass meeting — but 
as a spectacular propaganda film.” 

The introductory titles to Triumph of the 
Will, referred to in Leiser’s Nazi Cinema, 
read: 

“On 5 September 1934, twenty years 
after the outbreak of the Great War, 
sixteen years after the beginning of 
the German people’s humiliation, 
nineteen months after the German 
nation was reborn...” 


Riefenstahl told an unidentified interviewer 
in the Montreal Star (20 July 1976), “Politics 
never interested me... | am an artist.” In 
the Gazette article she noted: 

“You know | have gone to court over 

50 times since the end of the war, 

often [emphasis mine] to get an apol- 

ogy from a newspaper that called me 

a Nazi — which | never was — but 

also to stop the pirate prints of my 

films.” 

In 1934, during the filming of Triumph of 
the Will, Riefenstahl wrote a letter to Karl 
Auer of the State Film Association to com- 
plain about a cameraman who objected to 
working under her. She addressed the letter 
to “Fellow Party Member Karl Auer.” In the 
body of the letter (quoted in Nazi Cinema) 
she said she considered the cameraman’s 
recalcitrance to be “an expression of dis- 
paragement for a work commissioned by 
the Fuehrer.” 

And, again from her 1935 book Behind 
the Scenes of the Party Rally Film: 

“During the Labor Service Parade [of 
the Nuremburg Rally] the sun disap- 
peared behind the clouds. But the mo- 
ment the Fuehrer arrives, its rays 
break through the clouds: Hitler 
weather!... in the will of the Fuehrer 
his people triumph.” 


It’s so hard to decide which quote from 
which interview to conclude with. Perhaps 
it’s best to use them all. 
From the Gazette; 
‘“... before she leaves here, director 
Jean-Claude Labrecque has _ sched- 
uled a spot for her in the National Film 
Board’s official movie of the Mon- 
treal Games. She is to be filmed while 
at work photographing athletes, which 
scenes could only add distinction to 
our Canadian film.” 
From an interview with Jean Pelletier in La 
Presse (19 July 1976): 
“La grande dame blonde aux petits 
gants blancs... Si elle ne faisait pas al- 
lusion a des Hitler, des Goebbels, et 
des Himmler, on ne devinerait pas son 
age.” 
And Elizabeth Gray for CBC: 
“I! can only respect her work and her 
word... | can’t help feeling guilty 
that I’m doing it too [making con- 
nections between Riefenstah! and 
Hitler], except that that is a context 
from which she cannot escape, and | 
know she knows that too... but she 
demands the right to rise above it, so 
we talked about now.” | 
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Jean-Pierre 


LEAUD 


Coming of Age 


by James Monaco 


Francois Truffaut thinks Jean-Pierre Léaud is “the most 
interesting actor of his generation.” John Simon, on the other 
hand, calls him “an eternally callow, crushing bore.” Léaud’s 
work has never been especially well-appreciated outside of 
France (as Simon’s testimonial bluntly demonstrates). He’s 
certainly not a cashable box-office star of the likes of Jean- 
Paul Belmondo or Alain Delon. Yet during the next few years it 
may become much clearer that Truffaut is more perspicacious 
than Simon — and that Léaud, who has been a committed 
actor,cinéaste for seventeen years now, has during that 
time carefully and quietly developed a persona that is especial- 
ly well-suited to the seventies. 

Now only 31, he has completed 24 films (and starred in 
12 of them). He is best known, of course, for his work with 
Truffaut on the Antoine Doinel films, and throughout the sixties 
he has intimately identified with the New Wave: first Truffaut, 
then Godard, then Rivette. In the early seventies, however, 
he set out to widen his range. In 1972 and 1973 he completed 
three of his most important films: Bertolucci’s Last Tango in 
Paris, Truffaut's La Nuit Américaine, and (most significant) 
Jean Eustache’s La Maman et la putain. |n each of these he 
played roles that were in various ways commentaries on or 
parodies of his New Wave persona. 

Having broken through to a new quantum level, Léaud 
then took nearly two years off from filmmaking (even as 
Truffaut did at just about the same time). He has only re- 
cently returned to acting, working in two films by young 
directors: Umarmungen (Embraces), by the West German 
Jochen Richter, is a comedy about a ménage a trois in which 
Sydne Rome and Anny Duperey co-star with Léaud. Les 
Lolos de Lola, the first feature of Bernard Dubois, is a blatantly 
empty semi-autobiographical investigation of love and mar- 
riage, interesting only in that it is a co-production between 
Truffaut's company, Les Films du Carrosse, and a company 
composed of the crew members. 


James Monaco, Take One’s Associate Editor, is the author of The New Wave: 
Truffaut, Godard, Chabrol, Rohmer, Rivette, recently published by Oxford 
University Press, and of the forthcoming How to Read a Film (also Oxford). 
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Day for Night 
According to Truffaut, “the most interesting 
actor of his generation.” 

Stolen Kisses 

The 400 Blows 


A while ago, during his sabbatical from 
acting, | had a chance to talk with Léaud. 
He spoke with care and intelligence about 
his experiences during fifteen years of film- 
making, but we kept returning again and 
again to the films he had completed in 1972 
and 1973, which he regards as an important 
watershed period. Léaud is not tall; he looks 
a bit undernourished and sallow (like nothing 
so much as the cinephile he admits to being, 
haunting dark movie houses in his free 
hours, avoiding the beaches and ski slopes). 
He speaks about film and filmmakers with 
an animated intelligence and an intensity 
that stem from a lifetime’s commitment. 

When he talks, his arms move with the 
awkward but communicative gestures that 
punctuate his films, his hands describing 
intricate patterns in thin air, the blank, 
Keatonesque pan that is his face breaking 
into grins of recognition when he discovers a 
particularly bon mot. He works hard to find 
the precise phrase and he is remarkably 
articulate in a specially French way: he has, 
how you say, the Gallic wit. He appears 
older, more weary, than his film roles have 
so far allowed him to be on the screen, 
but he is entirely capable, if he is bored, of 
rolling his eyes to the ceiling in that classic, 
sublimely impatient gesture of Antoine. Like 
Truffaut, he is homo cinematicus, he 
makes small distinction between life and 
film so that the question he and Truffaut 
pose in La Nuit Américaine — “‘\s film more 
important than life?” — is almost moot: 
they are the same. To meet Léaud “in real 
life’ is only to strengthen an acquaintance 
that has developed over the years on film. 
His character is larger, more diverse than 
the roles he has played, but it is not different. 
He doesn't act; he is. 

“| always wanted to be an actor,” he says, 
“like other kids wanted to be engineers. 
Recently, | saw the rushes of the screen test 
| had done for The 400 Blows. | was aston- 
ished at the image | saw of myself. There is 


an enormous desire of the 14-year-old kid to. 
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get the role. Absolutely evident! The per- 
sonality under the surface is one of the 
mysteries of film! | was scared stiff, but 
there are two kinds of fear: the kind that 
makes you seize up and the kind that fills 
you with the craziest kind of exuberance. 
Truffaut was quite as shy as | was, but ina 
much more introverted way. My shyness 
makes me aggressive. | act entirely by 
intuition. All that matters to me is the camera 
that makes me react, sometimes through 
fear, as in Masculin-Féminin for example. 
Other times it's just the opposite and | forget 
everything. | have Truffaut to thank for 
that.” 

Léaud was very influenced by the ‘moral 
character” of Truffaut, he explains. “His 
moral attitudes concerning life and film were 
very similar. For a child he was a very 
impressive personality. No war, no violence, 
no gross sexuality. He always had some- 
thing to say about life or film which was of 
great importance for me.” It is just this qua- 
lity, of course, that Léaud shares with 
Truffaut: their films avoid stylization and 
trickery in order to focus intently on the 
humanity of the characters of the film. 

After Leaud’s success at the age of 14 in 
The 400 Blows, he made an interesting but 
little-known film, Boulevard, with Julien 
Duvivier and then the second episode of the 
Doinel saga, L’Amour a vingt ans, in 1961. 
For five years he did not act (actresses 
may be in great demand at the age of 18 
or 19, but actors certainly aren't). He 
missed the atmosphere of shooting (so 
lovingly recreated in La Nuit Américaine). 
He needed it physically, he says. “So | had 
to get back and Godard gave me the 
chance.” Between 1962 and 1966 Léaud 
spent a period of belated apprenticeship 
that few actors ever have, working as 
production assistant (read “gopher”) and 
then assistant director and editor on several 
films by Godard, Truffaut, and Jean-Louis 
Richard: La peau douce, Mata-Hari, Alpha- 
ville and Pierrot le fou, among others. The 
experience gave him an interest in the work 
that was done on the other side of the 
camera, but he prefers acting and has no 
plans to follow Trintignant, Karina, Brialy 
and the other actors of the sixties who have 
now become directors. 


ETIENNE GEORGE 
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Godard's Masculin-Féminin (1966) gave 
him an opportunity to act again, and during 
the following three years he made several 
important films for Godard. His major roles 
during this period — Paul in Masculin- 
Féminin, Guillaume in La Chinoise, and 
Emile Rousseau in Le Gai Savoir — although 
they are not nearly as well known as his 
work with Truffaut, are of major im- 
portance since they define much more 
clearly than, say, Easy Rider or The Straw- 
berry Statement, the emerging revolutionary 
consciousness of the late sixties. Paul is 
something of a transitional figure between 
Antoine Doinel’s existential childhood isola- 
tion and the more social adulthood that 
awaited Leaud. Guillaume is the second 
Stage of radicalization — a commitment 
to action. The role of Emile Rousseau 
(hardly a character, more a lecturer) in 
Le Gai Savoir illustrates the final stage 
of the process through which so many of 
us passed in the 1960s. If Léaud had only 
these three roles to his credit, he would 
still have to be considered one of the major 
actors of his generation, a generation which 
has been very poorly served by American 
films until very recently, but which Godard 
and Truffaut (and now Eustache) were 
fascinated by and whose lifestyles and 
Obsessions they mined as subjects for their 
films. They caught the particular sense 
of alienation, and they understood the po- 
litics it led to, but even more important, they 
could see that the politics was intimately 
connected with the revolution in sexual roles. 
Léaud’s characters most often seem to be 
involved in triangular relationships which 
point out and elucidate the changing moral 
universe of his generation. 

In Masculin-Féminin, Paul, who has some 
sophistication in politics, understands very 
little about the three women he ‘finds him- 
self living with. He dies of it. In La Chi- 
noise, the ménage a trois has become a 
commune which Guillaume must try to come 
to terms with. He is not very success- 
ful. Emile Rousseau's relationship with 
Patricia in Le Gai Savoir has been raised to 
the level of dialectic, but it is still a battle. 
Throughout the latter films of the Antoine 
Doinel cycle, Antoine must contend with his 
eternal mystification at womanhood and the 
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intractable experience of marriage. In his 
first film outside of the Doinel cycle for 
Truffaut, Léaud as Claude in Les Deux 
Anglaises is suspended between the poles of 
Anne and Muriel in an historical recreation 
of the beginning of what we call for want of 
a better term, the “sexual revolution.” 
Alphonse’s highly ethical but destructive 
passion in La Nuit Américaine is one of the 
finer touches of the film. His recurrent 
question: “Are women magic?” although 
comic in intent, also summarizes his 
existential dilemma through this series of 
films. As Tom in Last Tango in Paris, a 
relatively healthy foil to Marlon Brando’s 
self-pitying Paul, Léaud exists on the edge 
of the film and, from Bertolucci’s point of 
view, serves mainly as comic relief. Alexan- 
dre in Eustache’s La Maman et la putain is 
squarely at the center of the film, on screen 
- for most of its three and a half hours, and 
balanced painfully between the “mother” 
and the “whore” of the title. 

In all his major roles, then, Léaud has 
(intentionally or otherwise) developed cha- 
racters who are essentially the products of 
an obsessive interest in the new sexual po- 
litics. So very few American films during 
the sixties came anywhere close to dealing 
with the knotty problems of modern sexuali- 
ty, that Léaud’s accomplishment seems 
even rarer and more valuable from our own 
perspective. As Bogart summarized the 
experience of most of us who were young 
in the forties, so Léaud has helped us to 
understand the lives of the young in the 
sixties. Like Bogart, he has also provided 
an ironic model which viewers of his films 
relate to instantly and which they can use 
almost therapeutically within their own lives. 
Bogart’s quiet irony and _ self-sufficiency 
are very attractive parts of his persona. 
Likewise, Léaud’s manic protestations and 
awkward but deeply felt reactions to pain 
and love provide us with weapons we can 
use to fight off the pain and absurdity of 
our own lives. More than any other actor of 
the 1960s, Léaud has symbolized the 
generation who are, according to Godard, 
“the children of Marx and Coca-Cola.” 

Two of his three most recent roles re- 
Capitulate that experience, while the third 
— Alexandre in Jean Eustache’s La Maman 


The question of persona is central to a 
discussion of Léaud’s work since we are 
in the unique position of having watched 
him grow and develop on screen since the 
‘age of 14. Léaud’s audiences have been 
able to observe, not only the slow con- 
struction of an actor’s persona, but also 
the development of a man’s personality. 
One of the more intriguing aspects of his 
work is the relationship between the two: 
where does persona leave off and per- 
sonality begin? 

This question has special irony since 
Léaud is so closely associated with the 
New Wave. He is its figurehead, “a 
person,” he explains, “who has been made 
— wrought — by this vision of things. 


et la putain — marks a new beginning for 
Léaud and — just possibly — an entirely 
new factor in French Cinema. Léaud as 
Alphonse in Truffaut's La Nuit Américaine 
has a chance to work a little against 
the grain of the Antoine Doinel character 
that the two of them collaborated upon over 
a period of 11 years. Where Claude in 
Two English Girls was more passive, more 
controlled than Antoine, Alphonse is much 
freer, more active and more brashly and 
dangerously romantic. Truffaut appears in 
the film as the hard-of-hearing director 
Ferrand, who “keeps the script moving.” 
According to Léaud, “he wanted only to 
talk about practical problems of filmmaking. 
He put the sentimental problems on me.” 
The division of labor is significant; the central 
fact about the long collaboration between 
Truffaut and Léaud has been just the manner 
in which Léaud has been able to translate 
the barely audible but nevertheless deeply 
felt emotions onto film, leaving Truffaut the 


_ director free for “practical problems.” As 


Léaud understood early on, the shyness 
which united them expressed itself in oppo- 
site ways, Léaud being much more aggres- 
sive than the introverted Truffaut. 

While Alphonse was an important role 
for Léaud because it was “another step 
away from Antoine,” he probably had 
higher hopes for his participation in Berto- 
lucci’s Last Tango in Paris. Here was a 
chance to work with a “hot” director on 


Truffaut is my father, Godard is my uncle, 
and Henri Langlois is my grandfather.” 
lronically, the critics-turned-filmmakers of 
the New Wave, who as theorists had 
championed the dominance of directors 
via the auteur theory, discovered when 
they moved actively into filmmaking that 
they themselves owed an _ enormous 
amount to the actors and actresses with 
whom they worked. Godard’s career 
can be divided into an Anna Karina stage 
and an Anne Wiazemsky period (and now 
a post-Wiazemsky era). What would the 
films of Chabrol be without Stephane 
Audran or Michel Bouquet?  Rivette’s 
fascination with actors and his concern 
for their problems are well-known. 


Truffaut, too, owes a great deal to the 


people in front of the camera from Jeanne 
Moreau and Léaud right through to Isa- 
belle Adjani. (He’s called attention to 
this debt many times.) 

Jean-Paul Belmondo marked the con- 
nection between the director-oriented 
New Wave and the star-oriented old 
Hollywood cinema in Breathless when he 
first stared pensively at the poster of 
Humphrey Bogart (who arguably created 
the most complex of the Hollywood per- 
sonas). While Belmondo has gone on to 
play dozens of’ profitable variations on 
that Bogart theme, Léaud, who has literal- 
ly grown up in the movies, has developed 
a more resonant, modern, and relevant 
image. What other actor captures so well 
the curious situation of people now in 
their early thirties? 


a large project. Yet despite the financial 
success of Last Tango, Léaud does not 
appear to be particularly pleased with the 
film nor with the experience of making it. 
His character, Tom, is marginal, interrupting 
the central interest of the relationship 
between Brando’s Paul and Maria Schnei- 
der’s Jeanne. For someone like myself who 
thinks that Brando’s performance and the 
film itself are both self-indulgent and tem- 
porizing and that the attitude of both Berto- 
lucci and his alter ego Paul towards Jeanne 
is narcissistic and sexist, Léaud’s brief 
scenes in the film bring it some life and 
wit. Leaud begins his critique of the film, 
as is his manner, with a positive and liberal 
view of it, but then continues to indicate the 
serious problems he had with this project: 
“Like Truffaut says, Last Tango is interesting 
because every time a man is _ asking 
questions about love it’s always interesting. 
It might have been more interesting, how- 
ever, if we’d stayed inside the room. People 
are most interested in what is going on 
inside that room, and the film would have 
had more unity. 

“Without being conscious of it, | must have 
felt something equivalent about the way the 
film seemed to be pulled in two different 
directions. Bertolucci wanted to speak about 
himself — the film was partly autobio- 
graphical — but he was embarrassed to 
cast a character close to himself in age, so 
he split himself between Brando, who was 
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older, and me. He took the sexual obsession 
and gave it to Brando and | became the part 
of himself that was the adolescent filmlover. 
| tried to play the part with a little bit of 
humour. | was thinking also of that slow 
Brando manner. | wanted to act quickly 
and accent the stylized gestures because | 
was not given enough time to analyze the 
character. The part was a little bit difficult 
because the audience always wants to get 
back to the room. Besides, everything is 
absolutely improvised. We would write it in 
the morning with Bertolucci. My only frame 
of reference is that | used to be a film buff. 

“It was difficult, in another way, for me 
to work in Bertolucci’s film because Brando 
refused systematically to work on‘Saturdays. 
(Maybe he was marching for the liberation 
of Indians!) Me, | had to work every Satur- 
day so that the crew wouldn't waste time. 
Maybe the sympathetic thing to say is that 
there was a clash of styles — Italian, 
French and American.” 

Like Last Tango in Paris, Jean Eustache’s 
La Maman et la putain deals with the re- 
construction of sexual habits; like Last Tango 
Tango, La Maman takes place mainly in 
one bedroom. But where Bertolucci’s film 
is flaccid and improvised, Eustache’s is 
tightly written and witty, where Bertolucci 
(with an implicitly Roman Catholic sensibi- 
lity) deals only with the destruction of the 
old mores, Eustache, on the other hand, 
also analyzes for us the new mores that are 
beginning to replace the old ones. La Ma- 
man et la putain more than any other recent 
French film gives one a sense of new be- 
ginnings, fresh departures. At the same 
time, it is thoroughly evocative of the ele- 
ments of the styles and concerns of the New 
Wave that made the films of Truffaut, Go- 
dard, Rohmer, Rivette (and Bresson) so 
valuable during the last fifteen years. Eusta- 
che draws a little something from each of 
his predecessors, but the synthesis he 
makes is entirely his own. The film is 31/2 
hours of intense dialogue (and monologue), 
which is both rich with resonances of the 
past and at the same time clearly a very 
relevant film about the way we live now, the 
way we make love. As Alexandre, Léaud is 
caught in a tangle of relationships with 
three women, just as he was seven years 
previously in Masculin-Féminin. Godard’s 
film was, however, an objective, slightly 
bemused study of people in their early 
twenties — a generation which Godard ex- 
plained at the time was like a foreign 
country to him. Eustache’s film, while it 
speaks of the same generation, now about 
30, is far more subjective and ironic. Most 
‘important, moreover, are the tremendous 
changes which have taken place in the sen- 
sibilities of that generation. The new life- 
styles have become institutionalized, and 
the people have been vulcanized by the 
politics of the intervening years — in 
America, mainly Vietnam, but in France, the 
revolution of ’68. Alexandre, in the course 
of this intense film, proposes romantic 
marriage to Gilberte (Isabelle Weingarten) 
but is turned down. He discovers Veronika 
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(Francoise Lebrun) to take her place, a 
woman who as she explains, “Screws a 
maximum of guys.” All the time, meanwhile, 
he is living with Marie (Bernadette Lafont). 
As similar as it is to his previous roles in 
terms of content, Alexandre is “something 
completely new and different” for Léaud. He 
speaks of the film with admiration, even 
love: 

“There is always a moment in life when 
a man asks himself questions about sex, 
and that’s always interesting because the 
answers are always different. For myself, 
| like very much La Maman et la putain. 
Eustache had written a text that was de- 
tailed and extremely beautiful, word for 
word, and | had to put it back on the screen 


“Maybe the sympathetic thing 
to say is that there was a clash 
of styles — Italian, French 
and American.” 


with a kind of natural feeling. He had written 
the part especially for me, and | fell into my 
age again — 29 or 30. Anything which had 
to do with adolescence | had to forget and 
leave behind. Since there was no improvisa- 
tion, | found | had to work for the first time 
in films as | do on stage. The text was written 
out and | had to give it back. | was trying to 
be as natural as possible, but | had to follow 
this very strict line given by the director, 
although | was still using my own small per- 
sonal technique, which mainly consists of 
finding the image of a director and following 
that. (It usually happens within the first three 
days of shooting that | can tell where we 
are going.) Given my preference, | would 
rather have the director provide some ideas 
and some words, leaving some room for the 
actor in between. Most of the time it works 
like that, but | am full of thanks to Eustache 
for writing that part for me. It’s more 
pleasant when you can give back in your 
own words the author’s ideas, but the 
tensions we were under were productive 
here, | feel. Besides the difficulty with the 
extensive script, there were tensions for 
other reasons. It was Eustache’s first long 
feature film and a director in that position 
has to discover a lot. We were limited by the 
four-week shooting schedule and we had a 
lot of problems with the film stock itself 
which were multiplied by the limitations of 
the shooting schedule: we were doing shots 
of four or five minutes each, and retakes 
would have taken too much time. But with 
all that, it was like participating in a very 
intimate adventure. We were all old friends. 
“At the same time the film is very close to 
life, and there was a special atmosphere on 
the set which colored our feeling, which is 
good, because it gives a special psycho- 
logical colorization to the film. It was the 


most difficult work I’ve ever done in my 
life. It was the true work of an actor. Yet 
there were no special psychological dif- 
ficulties for us with the subject of the film 
because you couldn't get lost in it. We had 
no time. The only way we could express it 
was to play it. The film is finally a structure 
of monologues, and the most important cha- 
racter is words. It’s maybe the first time 
that you hear women talking the way they 
really do, and it’s difficult to imagine that a 
man could understand this the way Eusta- 
che did. The film is deeply political without 
being explicit. There is a sentiment — a 
sense of loss — that is very political and 
that exists at the center of the film. Eustache 
feels that very much. Even though Alexandre 
is the pivot of the film, | think Eustache was 
thinking equally about the roles that Fran- 
¢goise and Bernadette play (and about 
Francoise and Bernadette too). There was 
never really any attention focused on me, it 
was always the three of us. And after all, 
Alexandre is not a brilliant homage to men! 
| like Bernadette’s character very much. She 
plays with a special strength and intensity. 
It is a very noble character and very true. | 
like the film very much.” 

There is not much doubt, looking back 
over the list of Léaud’s films during the past 
ten years, that he has, with the great help 
of Truffaut, Godard and now Eustache, 
become an actor who doesn’t simply serve 
time on the screen, but rather collaborates 
actively with his directors. It is no accident 
that Truffaut’s L’Enfant sauvage, in which 
the teacher learns as much as the student, 
is dedicated to Jean-Pierre Leaud. If he 
prefers not to direct films himself it is only 
because he is perceptive enough to know 
how much important work there is to be 
done as an actor. As Antoine, Paul, Guillau- 
me, Emile, Claude, Alphonse, Tom and 
Alexandre, he has created a subtle and 
various persona that explains much about 
his generation. In his understanding of that 
subject among actors, he is almost alone, 
sad to say. He represents for many of us the 
actor as surrogate, not portraying a whole 
gallery of strange, distant and objective 
Characters (in a way that calls attention 
to the actor’s art) but rather conscientiously 
and regularly illustrating our own deeper 
selves, subjectively holding the analytical 
mirror up to our own natures. That is really 
useful and interesting work. 

For Léaud, “the position of an actor is very 
difficult because you are always waiting 
for someone to give you a script. I’m 
extremely impatient; | have to make a film 
as soon as | sit still. An actor has to redis- 
cover everything if he -stops working. | 
haven't any idea what | will be doing in the 
future; | only hope | get as good films as 
| have recently.” If he does, we can con- 
tinue to expect that he will illustrate with wit 
and a very rough charm the progress of 
the “children of Marx and Coca-Cola” into 
their rapidly approaching middle age. 


[Translated by Catherine Verret and James 
Monaco]. 2] 


Big-time critic though he may be, TAKE ONE col- 
umnist Jay Cocks still prefers we not publish his 
photo. He asked friend Chuck Jones to send 
along this drawing of namesake Michigan J. 
Frog instead. 


The pros: super-knowledgeable con- 
tributors like critics Jay Cocks and Her- 
man Weinberg, filmmakers Gideon Bach- 
mann, David Helpern, Joe Adamson and 
Bob Cowan — people whose lives revolve 
around the creation of film. 

The con: Albert Nussbaum, #81332- 
132, United States Penitentiary, Marion, 
Illinois. 

A writer of some distinction, Nuss- 
baum’s stories have been anthologized in 
three Mystery Writers of America annuals 
and many other collections. Unhappily for 
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“By far the liveliest film magazine in North Amer- 
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bursting with enthusiasm for movies of all kinds, 
times and countries.” (International Film Guide, 

London, 1976) 
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antry. It is must reading for anyone who wants to 
know what is going on in the international film world. 
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York) 


“Fuck the New York Times; TAKE ONE is the only 
magazine you can trust.” (Dennis Hopper, actor and 
director) 


The Pros and Gon 
of Take One 


him, however, Nussbaum made, as he 
phrases it “.. several unauthorized with- 
drawals from federally insured banks. .” 

Happily for TAKE ONE readers, Nuss- 
baum now has the time to research and 
write insightful articles on many esoteric 
aspects of the cinema. 

Why don’t you subscribe? 

Every issue of TAKE ONE provides 
an exciting potpourri of articles, inter- 
views, columns and reviews that are au- 
thoritative, controversial... and fun. 

And for a limited time only, as they 


TAKE ONE contributor Albert Nussbaum back in 
1962, when the FBI was looking for him. They 
described him as “an intelligent young man” and 
“an avid chess player” with an “engaging smile”. 


say, you can save 331/3% off the news- 
stand price! 
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Getting back to basics 


with Cornel Wilde 


ornel Wilde deserves a vote for the 
most neglected American film direc- 
tor of the past 20 years. 

In these two decades, Wilde has pro- 
duced, directed, written, and acted in eight 
movies. These films represent a coherent 
body of creativity as distinct as that of any 
living director. No working American direc- 
tor has more control over his films than 
Wilde and yet, in this era of veneration for 
the director as auteur, Wilde remains rela- 
tively unrecognized. Part of the reason for 
this lack of recognition is undoubtedly 
Wilde’s image as a romantic leading man, 
an image he abandoned years ago, but one 
which haunts him. 

At the age of 60, Wilde is now putting the 
finishing touches on a film about the Alas- 
kan wilderness. He has immediately behind 
him the financial success of Sharks’ Trea- 
sure which was made before Jaws, but 
which undoubtedly achieved much of its 
rewards as a result of the shark craze. 

All eight of the Wilde-directed films, 
from Storm Fear (1956) to Sharks’ Trea- 
sure (1975), have had striking similarities. 

Wilde’s films are as violent as Peck- 
inpah’s, as independently idiosyncratic as 
Fuller's, and yet as morally resolute as John 
Ford's. 

Wilde’s films are all about survival, the 
need to accept violence when it is forced 
upon you, and the refusal to allow that vio- 
lence to dehumanize you. Storm Fear, The 
Devil’s Hairpin (1957), Maracaibo (1958), 
Sword of Lancelot (1963), The Naked Prey 
(1966), Beach Red (1967), No Blade of 
Grass (1970) and Sharks’ Treasure (1975) 
all exhibit Wilde’s concerns and unwilling- 
ness to compromise, a characteristic for 
which he was widely known and sometimes 
in trouble as a young actor. 

He began his career as an independent 
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by Stuart Kaminsky 


producer with The Big Combo in 1955, di- 


rected by Joseph Lewis and co-starring 
Wilde’s wife, Jean Wallace. Ms. Wallace 
continued to act in all but two of the films 
her husband has directed (The Naked Prey, 
Sharks’ Treasure). She also appeared in the 
one Wilde-directed film in which the director 
did not appear, No Blade of Grass, although 
he served as off-screen narrator. 

Wilde’s films have frequently dealt with 
the group or individual isolated by nature. In 
Storm Fear, Charlie (Wilde) is a bank robber 
who takes refuge in his brother's isolated 
Idaho cabin. Eventually Wilde and his two 
fellow robbers must face a blizzard. Again, 
in The Devil’s Hairpin, Wilde is a race car 
driver who is responsible for his younger 
brother’s death. At a moment of physical 
danger on the track, he repents. In 
Maracaibo, Wilde is a firefighter who faces 
a gigantic blaze. In Sword of Lancelot, 
Wilde, as Lancelot, accepts dishonor for the 
sake of love. In Naked Prey, Wilde plays a 
turn-of-the-century African hunter who is 
released naked in the jungle and pursued. It 
is as if the Run of the Arrow sequence in 
Sam Fuller’s film were expanded to be the 
total focus of interest. In Beach Red a 
group of soldiers must face a Pacific jun- 
gle in pursuit of and pursued by Japanese 
soldiers In WW II. In No Blade of Grass a 
British family must make a trek across En- 
gland at a time in the science fiction future 
when there is almost no food. In Sharks’ 
Treasure, a trio of men face sharks, a gang 


of killers, gigantic waves and an isolated is- 
land. 

Wilde’s characters must face the gros- 
sest natural and physical dangers, and prove 
themselves equal oi be destroyed. As a di- 
rector, Wilde has always chosen to shoot on 
location, to experience the dangers. On 
more than one occasion, the former col- 
legiate fencer, who turned down a shot at 
the Olympics to become an actor, has risked 
death to get a shot. 

The challenge of physicality, man against 
nature, is crucial in Wilde’s films. In Sharks’ 
Treasure for example, as with his other pre- 
dominantly masculine films, humans are re- 
duced to two categories, the pursuers and 
the pursued, and the roles can change 
abruptly. In this film a quartet of escaped 
convicts take over the small boat of Jim 
Carnahan (Wilde) and his three crew mem- 
bers who have been diving for sunken trea- 
sure. The convicts are a bizarre mirror of 
Wilde’s crew, a mirror the treasure seekers 
are forced to face. It takes a morally reso- 
lute leader, Carnahan, devoted to physical 
fitness, a clean environment and his own 
vision of Christianity to lead his crew to 
physical and moral safety. The same is true 
of the officer in Beach Red (Wilde), the 
hunter in The Naked Prey (Wilde), the fa- 
ther in No Blade of Grass (Nigel Davenport) 
and the firefighter in Maracaibo (Wilde). 
When the leader falters morally (Lancelot, 
Charlie) tragedy results. This could lead us 
to expect highly self-righteous, self-con- 
scious movies, but Wilde is well aware that 
his character, like the sea captain, is some- 
thing of an anachronism, a man whose self 
righteousness can lead him to mistakes and 
whose most extreme positions are comic. 
For example, Carnahan accuses a crew 
member of stealing part of the treasure 
only to find that it was not a theft, but a 
birthday token, a golden cross, for the cap- 
tain. In another scene, the captain's zeal for 
physical fitness leads him to deliver a comic 
lecture to the villain, Lobo (Cliff Osmond in 
a radical departure from his comic Billy Wil- 
der roles) on the evils of whiskey. 

As in the other Wilde films, a strange em- 
pathy evolves between the violent, emotional 
pursuer and the responsible pursued. The 
result is a growing respect for the strong- 
willed hero by the emotionally dominated vil- 
lain. “| am not a sadist,” moans Lobo at one 
point to the captain. “| want respect.” But 


Lobo cannot control his emotions, and falls 
victim to them while Jim proves himself a 
worthwhile leader by controlling his emo- 
tions and accepting responsibility for others. 
Lobo, like other Wilde villains, is defeated 
by himself, becomes a victim of his own 
inability to gain love and respect. There is no 
final violent confrontation in Wilde films 
between villain and hero. This is striking in 
The Naked Prey, Beach Red and Sharks’ 
Treasure. 

Wilde's commitment to his moral position 
is sO complete that Sharks’ Treasure may 
rank as one of the most dangerous movies 
ever made. Filmed on a small island in the 
Caribbean Sea, Wilde and his crew actually 
battle sharks in single takes with no help 
from the magic of editing. In another se- 
quence, the cast has to make its way 
through surf which can best be described 
as terrifying. As in his other films, Wilde 
clearly tests himself and his cast as he does 
his fictional characters. 

The world of Sharks’ Treasure is one of 
danger, a violent world inhabited by a small 
group of potential survivors and a wide vari- 
ety of real and metaphoric sharks: loan 
sharks, real sharks, and human sharks who 
kill for pleasure. The hero must face these 
predators if attacked, but he does so 
reluctantly. 


ae too, is central in Wilde's films. 


Perhaps it is most evident in Sword of Lan- 
celot, the archetypal story of Camelot and 
Lancelot's disloyalty to King Arthur. This film 
points up a number of Wilde's distinctive 
Characteristics as a director. 

One of these is audacity in style: Wilde 
frequently includes unconventional narrative 
elements — in Lancelot, Mordred has a 
Shakespearean soliloquy, a battle scene is 
shown partly in a point of view shot through 
a helmet. 

Another is tactile interest: Wilde works to 
activate fear, loathing and anxiety through 
the conveying of sensual experience. In 
Lancelot, axes are shown sharpened and 
solid, a sword splits through the helmet of a 
knight, Lancelot's friend Thor is seen as an 
arrow enters his head, Lancelot severs Mor- 
dred’s arm at the shoulder in their final bat- 
tle. (The horror of violation of the body is 
repeated in many of Wilde’s films and in 
Beach Red, the loss of a soldier’s arm in 
battle is particularly graphic). All of the sen- 
sual elements are not, however, violent. At 
one point Lancelot writes ‘‘Amo Te” in the 
sand for Guinevere. He writes it with his 
sword, in sand. His sword is durable, re- 
liable; the sand, and their love, shifts. 

Also worth mentioning is the establish- 
ment of the Camelot story in Wilde’s narrati- 
ve framework. Arthur’s Camelot is not vast 
and opulent, but pragmatic. His kingdom is 
large, but he is not extravagant. The Round 
Table is introduced without calling attention 
to its significance. It is merely there, a rather 
unique table, open in the center. Wilde does 
not underline mythic elements. They exist as 
part of the plot. 


Sharks’ Treasure 


The film also contains enormous battles, 
as vast and violent as any | have seen. Wilde 
makes it clear which side is which, and 
takes pains to make the individual battles 
maintain an illusion of authenticity. Cer- 
tainly, this stems in part from Wilde's own 
knowledge of swords and sword fighting. It 
could well be argued that Sword of Lance- 
iot’s battles are among the best-staged in 
film. 

Of particular interest in the film is Wilde’s 
interest in the idea of illusion. At one point 
there is a puppet show of a battle in which 
one puppet has its head severed by another. 
It is a show about a show. Wilde frequently 
makes it clear in his films that he is dealing 
with a created work and he knows he cannot 
get beyond it. Both Naked Prey and Beach 
Red open with paintings. In fact Beach Red 
begins with an actor in the film standing in 
front of the painting over which the credits 
were shown. The actor, who plays a soldier, 
speaks and moves directly into his role. 

In The Naked Prey, Wilde’s concept of 
individuality, survival and loyalty are clearly 
evident. The film contains only a few lines 
of English dialogue. It is a virtually-silent tour 
de force for Wilde. 

The tactile element in Naked Prey is, per- 
haps, one of its most singular features. 
Again, death and torture are graphic, night- 
marishly so. The natives, initially seen as 
loathesomely barbaric, club, bake, stab, and 
torment their victims. Wilde, running naked 
through the jungle (the film was shot on lo- 
cation), falls, tastes plants, eats a snake, 
tumbles down a rocky waterfall, dances 
wildly in a brush fire. His pursuers catch him 
one by one and fall in individual and per- 


sonal combat. As they pursue and die, they 
mourn and argue, fight and weep; they be- 
come human for the viewer, and the ques- 
tion ‘What is a villain?’ is made uncertain, as 
it is when dealing with the Japanese in 
Beach Red, the murderous young man in No 
Blade of Grass and Lobo in Sharks’ Trea- 
sure. 

Generically, Naked Prey is akin to such 
films as Planet of the Apes, The Omega 
Man, The Last Man on Earth, Robinson 
Crusoe, Jeremiah Johnson and Man in the 
Wilderness. |t is an initiation into primitive 
feelings, a facing of the primitive nature of 
each of us and a learning to accept that 
aspect of our nature. This, invariably, leads 
to a respect for the hostile pursuers. Also, 
generally, the protagonist is white, middle 
class and physically strong. The pursuer is 
generally an alien, an opposite. In Naked 
Prey, he is black; in Beach Red, Japanese; 
in No Blade of Grass, he is lower class; in 
Sharks’ Treasure, he is Puerto Rican. As in 
other films of this genre, the protagonist 
wishes initially to return to civilization. He is 
tested by his journey and ends up respecting 
those who represent the primitive or alien. It 
is a rather New Testament concept as op- 
posed to the Old Testament morality of an 
eye for an eye of Straw Dogs, Willie Boy, 
Chato’s Land, Valdez is Coming, or even, 
Death Wish. 


y ¢ iide’s following film, Beach Red, 


is about group survival and includes a some- 
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what unique narrative device. A number of 
characters have flashbacks triggered by 
words or images in the jungle. However, so- 
me of the flashbacks (the sexual fantasy of 
the confident rustic, for example) may not be 
“real” flashbacks at all, but daydreams, wild 
wish fulfillments. 

Again, the bizarre tactile elements which 
mark his films are present in Beach Red. 
We see a man’s finger shot off, and he 
laughs with glee as the blood flows, know- 
ing he is out of the war. Wilde injects him- 
self with morphine (on camera, medium 
shot). 

As with many war films, Beach Red 
examines the nature of a group under pres- 
sure, the group as American microcosm. 
Again, as in Naked Prey there is thé urge of 
the primitive, the need to accept the animal 
nature of man, for survival. Certainly this 
issue of surviving by accepting one’s ani- 
malism is important in Naked Prey, Beach 
Red, No Blade of Grass, and Sharks’ Trea- 
sure. Some can rebound from the shock of 
facing their animalism (Wilde in Naked 
Prey, Beach Red, Treasure, Davenport in No 
Blade) while others, “the villains,’ while ca- 
pable of love and loyalty, can never ade- 
quately overcome their dominant animalism. 

A possible corollary to the puppet show in 
Lancelot exists in Beach Red. A newsreel 
Camera man accompanies the group and 
constantly, by the presence of his camera 
and his questions, raises the issue of the 
ability of film to deal with and capture the 
horror of war. Eventually, the cameraman 
becomes a functioning member of the 
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group. Wilde also questions the meaning of 
the stock response. He juxtaposes apparent 
cliches (often in the sentimental flash- 
backs) with violent destruction. At one point, 
Wilde answers that a wound he_ has 
suffered is “only a fleshwound.” He then 
internalizes and wonders why he said that, 
why the illusions have such strength. 


Wilde’s characters must face 
the grossest natural and phys- 
ical dangers, and prove them- 
selves equal or be destroyed. 
His films frequently resemble 
minor Armageddons. 


The film ends with two disturbing Wilde 
motifs. First, there is only the beginning of 
contact and understanding between the two 
antagonists, Japanese and Americans, a 
moment before they are destroyed. Either 
one side is destroyed (Beach Red, Grass, 
Sharks’ Treasure) or they must stay apart 
because of the code of their relationship 
(Prey). Also striking is the destruction of 
youth in Wilde films. The uninitiated, the 
youngest members of the group frequently 
are too impetuous and unable to handle ex- 
perience. The youngest male members of 
both groups in Sharks’ Treasure die, as is 
true in Beach Red, Naked Prey, No Blade of 
Grass, Sword of Lancelot, Devil’s Hairpin 
and Storm Fear. The initiation process is vio- 
lent in Wilde films. There is compassion for 
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the young, but Darwin prevails. 

“This isn’t the end of everything,” Wilde's 
character says in Beach Red, but his films 
do frequently resemble minor Arma- 
geddons. No Blade of Grass, the only one 
of his films in which Wilde doesn’t appear, 
is about what is virtually the end of the 
world. It opens with fragmented pictures of 
desolation and plays upon the narrative tech- 
nique of the flash forward: in a film about 
the possibility of having no future, we have 
this technique of anticipating the immediate 
future. Each flash forward foretells de- 
struction. There is a striking, modern-night- 
mare sequence in which long-haired motor- 
cyclists attack the fleeing families. The 
families destroy them and emerge with re- 
newed confidence in their leader. 

The film becomes, as is typical for Wilde, 
a question of survival and the illusion of 
film. In one exchange of dialogue in No 
Blade we hear, 

“Did they shoot at you Daddy?” 

“Yes, everything’s different now. We have to 
fight to live.” 

“Like in the Westerns?” 

“Yes.” 

Men live by their own rules of behavior 
and must learn to accept them when faced 
with the horror of physical confrontation. 
This is central for Wilde and his films are 
acts of uncompromising commitment to his 
principles. 

As usual, an article can only touch on a 
few points or ideas related to a director, 
writer, producer, or actor’s work. Wilde, who 
is all of these, merits further atteniion. ic | 
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Who is William Marantz and why is he saying these wonderful things about himself? 


For a period of five years a couple of 
centuries ago, | reviewed movies on a 
weekly radio show. Never having been 
over-burdened by false modesty, | con- 
sidered myself one of the best movie crit- 
ics — albeit part-time — in the country. 
Oh what the hell, the best! (An opinion, | 
might add, not shared by the show's new 
producer who summarily booted me off 
the panel of critics the day she took over 
to make way for more “cultural” types. A 
move which it gratifies me to say, re- 
sulted in transforming an unpretentious 
but popular show with a devoted follow- 
ing, into a great crashing bore which en- 
joys an audience of two little old ladies in 
Brandon and their pet parakeet). 

Now the thing that made (makes?) me 
such an infallible barometer of the quality 
of what appears on the silver screen is 
that | am blessed with the one quality that 
is de rigueur for anyone aspiring to the 
name of (albeit part-time) critic. A quality 
which our grandfathers referred to as 
“disinterest,” our fathers called “objec- 
tivity,” and we speak of as “not giving a 
shit.” 

Most people (and critics are no excep- 
tion) are incapable of arriving at an objec- 
tive judgment of anything because there 
is always lurking at the back of their 
minds, the question “what should | think?” 
This attitude has been inculcated by years 
of conditioning by an educational system 
based on the premise that there not only is 
a ‘correct answer’ to every question but 
that ‘the correct answer’ is the one which 
the examiner had in mind when he or she 
set the examination paper. For anyone as- 
piring to ‘do well’ it therefore was essen- 
tial not only to discover what he/she felt 
to be the correct answer to a particular 
question but what his/her teacher hap- 
pened to consider the right answer. Thus, 
the overriding importance — for anyone 
who wants to be ‘right’ — of having your 
opinion correspond with someone else’s. 
Preferably someone else ‘that matters’. 
That’s why so many critics spend so much 
time worrying about what other critics 
think. 

Well frankly, | never gave a shit about 
anyone else’s opinion and couldn’t have 
cared less if it agreed with mine or not. 
Don’t get me wrong! | have always been 
willing to learn from anyone. Anyone that 
knows anything, that is. | just never 
seemed to run across a movie critic 
whose opinions weren’t machine-tooled, 
run-of-the-factory, | assembly-line — arti- 
facts that just weren’t worth the time to 
consider. There were more _ productive 
ways | could spend my time. Like sleep- 
ing. 

So, all things considered, | was a hell 
of a reviewer. My critiques — delivered 


for the most part off-the-cuff — were 
marked by occasional flashes of wit and 
a quality of pristine innocence. 

Now it’s entirely possible that some un- 
Charitable soul out there might feel that 
my opinion on the quality of my reviewing 
is entirely subjective. Not so. There is ob- 
jective evidence. It turns out that my judg- 
ment with respect to most of the movies | 
came to review — widely at variance with 
the overwhelming critical climate of the 
time — has almost invariably, from the 
advantageous orientation of hindsight, 
turned out to be sound. 

| would like to overwhelm the reader 
with examples but frankly, never having 
thought the matter important enough to 
note them, can give only two that come 


readily to mind. 1. Ryan’s Daughter and 2.. 


Desperate Characters. 

1. While my colleagues were falling all 
over each other in their rush to implant a 
wreath of laurel on the brow of Mr. David 
Lean for inflicting this maudlin dinosaur 
On an undeserving public, | was con- 
strained to acknowledge over the _ air- 
waves that the only thing that held me in 
my seat after the intermission was — not 
having paid for my admission — a sense 
a duty. (I seriously considered setting a 
precedent by being the first person in his- 
tory to pay to get out of a movie theatre). 

2. While this modest work was sneak- 
ing in and out of town virtually under 
cover of night, | publicly proclaimed that it 
was One of the finest pictures of its cur- 
rent year and the first visible evidence 
that Shirley MacLaine could, in fact, act. 
(For corroborative evidence see the again 
badly-rated Possession of Joel Delaney). 

Now the objectivity of which | speak 
does not necessarily do me credit being 
born, from among other things, of a firm 
conviction that the occupation of re- 
viewing movies is basically a trivial one. 
(Let's face it, even if you have something 
new and interesting to say about them, 
movies are just not that important). Per- 
haps one might justify the practice of 
movie-making as an occupation no more 
intrinsically useful than, say, practising 
law, but to actually spend your time talking 
and/or writing about them! Is that any way 
for a grown man to behave? 

To my mind, the only way a movie critic 
can justify his existence — even to him- 
self — is to be able to point to a handful 
of occasions when he didn’t just bellow 
along with the herd, but saved a few dol- 
lars for a member of the public by warn- 
ing him off some widely acclaimed tur- 
key; or — the ultimate critical 
achievement — convincing Joe movie- 
goer to contribute a couple of bucks toa 
conscientious and talented movie-maker 
who is otherwise going into the crapper 


for having the bad judgment to come up 
with something so uncompromisingly fine 
that critics and public alike, as they are so 
prone to do, have completely ignored it. 

It was in this vein that the movie Who is 
Harry Kellerman and Why is He Saying 
These Terrible Things About Me? came to 
mind just this morning. | remembered the 
deafening silence which accompanied 
both the arrival and departure of this en- 
tirely unique and original film and how 
Dustin Hoffman (as a pseudo-country 
rock star living in splendid, if not en- 
tirely self-imposed, isolation at the top of 
the General Motors Building in downtown 
Manhattan) had given the finest per- 
formance of his career; How Jack War- 
den — subsequently going on to receive 
long overdue recognition — had acquitted 
himself in the supporting role of a looney 
psychiatrist in a manner which, if the 
Motion Picture Academy of Arts and 
Sciences’ Annual Awards were anything 
other than an exercise in political nar- 
cissism, would have insured him of a gold 
(plated?) statuette; How, having been so 
dazzled by the imagination, wit and verbal 
pyrotechnics of what was described as an 
original screenplay, | had checked and 
found that Herb Gardner, its author, was 
(as | had suspected) an accomplished 
playwright with such not inconsiderable 
gems to his credit as A Thousand Clowns; 
How Shell Silverstein — a contemporary 
songwriter of unique humour and poign- 
ance — was in short order to achieve 
the financial triumphs of Sylivia’s Mother 
and Cover of the Rolling Stone, both per- 
formed, | might add, by the redoutable 
Doctor Hook, the musical aggregation 
which was largely responsible for the (ar- 
tistic) success of the film; and finally, 
How Director Ulu Grossbard, then an un- 
known, had gone on — to remain an un- 
known. 

| Know that some day, Who is Harry 
Kellerman? will come into its own. By 
then, movie financing being what it is, it 
may be too late for unfortunate Mr. Gross- 
bard. So for what it’s worth to you, Ulu, 
someone out there did and does care. Not 
enough to lose any sleep over, you under- 
stand, but enough to keep looking for 
your name up there in the credits. If an- 
other work of yours does happen to come 
this way, he is even willing to pay to get in. 

As for the rest of you movie critics out 
there, why don’t you get yourselves 
honest jobs? 


William Marantz is a Winnipeg lawyer and Provincial 
Court Judge (part-time), semi-pro maven, writer, 
actor, what have you. Also an erstwhile movie critic 
(Canadian Dimension, ‘Passing Show,” CBC) and 
resident record critic on the Dan Finkelman Show. 
His 1-hour TV drama and co-authored 30-minuie 
TV comedy will be aired on CBC this Fall. 
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*” The year is 2024... 


a future you'll probably live to see. 


“It is worth going out of one’s way to see... A Boy and 
his Dog deserves to be more than a cult item. And if you 
hate most movie animals, you’ll:probably love Blood. 
Sentimental, he’s not.” —Take One, Peter Nelhaus 


FILMS INCORPORATED ANNOUNCES THE AVAILABILITY FOR SPECIAL COLLEGE 
PREMIERE ENGAGEMENTS, L. QO. JONES’ FILM OF HARLAN ELLISON’S AWARD 


WINNING NOVELLA 


Z) (Dow Ame] IMIS Cl@C) 


As envisioned by Harlan Ellison, the world has been 
reduced by a nuclear war to a mud-covered desert. Primi- 
tive societies remain above ground, struggling for canned 
food, armament, clothing, food, shelter, and an occa- 
sional female; each man competing with roving gangs 
for whatever scraps of civilization remain. 


What remains of the middle-class lives underground ina 
parody of pre-WW | America . . . and for Vic and his 
canine companion, Blood, above ground is the better 
place to be. 


“A work of exceptional originality of style, without 
equivalent in the current American cinema.” 
—Valeurs (Paris), Michel Marmin 


Starring Don Johnson, Susanne Benton, and Alvy Moore. 
With a special appearance by Jason Robards. Produced 
by Alvy Moore. Scripted and directed by L. Q. Jones. 
Music by Tim McIntire and Jaime Mendoza. 


“An incredibly hilarious and terrifying vision of a future 
earth.” —1975 World Science Fiction Convention 


Contact your nearest Films Incorporated office for book- 
ing details and information on campus lectures by Harlan 
Ellison and L. OQ. Jones. Also ask for a copy of Films 
Incorporated’s award winning science-fiction poster. 
From The Thing to 2001: A Space Odyssey to Logan’s 
Run, Films Incorporated is the country’s best resource 
for science-fiction movies. 


FILMS INCORPORATED 


Atlanta, Georgia 30341 
5589 New Peachtree Road 
(404) 451-7431 


Hollywood, California 90028 
5625 Hollywood Bivd. 
(213) 466-5481 


New York, New York 10016 
440 Park Avenue, South 
(212)889-7910 


Wilmette, Illinois 60091 
733 Greenbay Road 
(312)256-6600 


U.S. Distribution Only 
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JAY COCKS 
Real Down Home 


You should know about Les Blank. Maybe you do, but the chances 
are less than prime. Blank makes rich, careful documentaries, side- 
road explorations of regional music, both the people who make it 
and the people it comes from. The documentaries — there are about 


half a dozen — have not received anything like adequate distribu-. 


tion, although two — The Blues According to Lightning Hopkins, and 
A Well Spent Life, about Mance Lipscomb — have been around at 
awkward hours on some of the educational channels. 

This is at best partly because documentaries of all kinds are being 
passed over. After enjoying a period of modest popularity during the 
middle and late 60s, the documentary form has slipped back again 
to the periphery of popular interest. Most of the non-fiction film 
work done, at least in America, shows up on TV, where it usually 
remains fleeting and anonymous. There are just a couple of excep- 
tions. Fredric Wiseman’s institutional speculations have attracted 
strong critical support and a measure of notoriety. The Maysles 
Brothers plug along, although their most recent Grey Gardens 
depended for its effect in uncomfortable measure on the notoriety 
of the subjects and their dotty flamboyance. 

Blank’s movies are quite unlike the Maysles’ slinking after truth. 
Whether Bible salesmen, rock groups or two women flailing away 
at each other on the far shores of Long Island and sanity, the May- 
sles leach off their subjects. Les Blank lives beside his, and comes 
up with a whole, affectionate vision. Right off, I’d be hard put to 
i da anyone working today making better documentaries than 

ank. 

Over the past couple of months, after making a little effort, I’ve 
been able to catch up with three Les Blank movies: Dry Wood, about 
the Cajuns in Louisiana and a kind of companion to his previous 
Spend It All; Hot Pepper, concerning some neighbors of the Cajuns 
in Louisiana, and a wonderful black accordion player named Clifton 
Chennier; and Chulas Fronteras, whose subject is Tex-Mex country 
and border music, prominently featuring another accordion player 
named Flaco Jimenez. Together or separately, Blank’s movies 
make you find your own way into the lives of all these people. He 
works through textures, glimpses, small, telling scenes. He includes 
no narration, and not very much direct interviewing, either. At first, 
his movies can seem strange, rough, foreign. Blank may slip in an 
opening title stating where the film was made, what the people are 
called and what region they live in, then it seems almost as if he 
stands back, letting you slip into their lives, feel their music. Blank 
doesn’t post signs, point directions. 

The movies are lively and loving, but clear-eyed. In the midst of 
Dry Wood, there is a long sequence all about the butchering and 
dressing of a hog. The women do the kitchen work. The men go out 
in the yard and party. They get drunk, silly sloppy loaded, and stagger 
around, hugging and wrestling with each other, trying to dance to 
some fiddle music, collapsing, finally, laughing and sighing, in the 
cold night air. The whole sequence of the drinking party is boister- 
ous, but it slides away from the cliché of the desperate poor folk 
losing themsleves in harmless revelry because Blank lets the scene 
play out past where most other filmmakers would have ended it. 
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Jay Cocks, born In the Bronx, reviews films for Time, and is a regular Take One 
contributor. 


Blank is not interested in celebrations of funky innocence. Be- 
cause he is interested in people — all about people — he lets the 
sequence wander into the down side of the party, where things get a 
little desperate, a little sad, the time’ when your head roils and you 
start to taste the coating on your mouth. Blank is so good, so un- 
insistent and unobtrusive, that he can make you share those same 
feelings and sensations, pass along the immediate experience in a 
way that is usually the province of dramatic art. There is a little post- 
script on the scene, too, next day in the kitchen, when one of the 
women — speaking in a local dialect that in no way disguises the 
heat of the comment — calls her old man “a bastard” for getting 
dirty drunk while the women get stuck with the work. No noble people 
of the soil here. Blank has a high enough regard for his people — 
and for his audiences — to show his subjects full. 

His movies can also turn sharp corners, take unexpected excur- 
sions into improbable comedy. In Hot Pepper, Clifton Chennier intro- 
duces his grandmother, 108 years old, and attempts to hold a con- 
versation with her for the benefit of the camera. “Things have 
changed since you married Pa, haven't they?” Chennier prompts, but 
the old woman hardly replies. Chennier asks his question a couple 
more times, then an uncle — who takes care of Granny — inter- 
venes. “Grandma, Grandma” he yells into her left ear, “Clifton 
wants to know wasn’t it a lot different wnen Pa — poor dead Pa — 
when Pa was around.” Still no answer, although there’s un- 
derstanding in the old woman's eyes. She either has nothing to say, 
or too much. It would have been a pretty easy matter to turn a scene 
like this into a bit of offhand condescension. Les Blank sees it and 
shows it a lot different, as an interlude of inadvertent folk comedy, 
the sort of outlandishess that can be appreciated equally by 
spectators and participants because there is no bile in it. 

Blank’s movies are excursions down those American byways you 
speed past on the road to somewhere else. He has the richest rural 
sense of any filmmaker working now, and | can think of very few 
contemporary writers who can make a culture and a countryside as 


‘vivid as Blank can. If | had to guess why his movies haven't been 


more widely seen, | might say they are of awkward varying lengths 
that elicit the predictable responses (“Too long for television, too 
short for theatres.”) They also use regional music as their aural core, - 
and these are sounds and tunes alien to most audiences. The movies 
also seem casual, even scruffy, but this is a matter as much of 
style as circumstance. If somebody gave Blank some Panavision 
equipment, a Cinemobile system and a Chapman boom, the movies 
wouldn’t probably look much different. 

| can’t believe, though, that anyone interested in movies, or Amer- 
ica, Or root music, could watch Blank’s work without feeling that 
they'd been granted a casual, soft-spoken revelation. Blank puts me 
a lot in mind of Robert Flaherty. He doesn’t share Flaherty’s intense 
romanticism, but he has the same curiosity, the same watchful eye. 
There is a shot at the beginning of Hot Pepper with a black kid 
shinnying up a pole, stretching out for a fence, then jumping from 
between two pickets onto a street sign and sliding back down to the 
ground that is an enviable bit of playground acrobatics, and one of 
the quickest, loveliest intimations of rural childhood | can remember. 
Blank sees as a poet. 

But let’s close on a practical matter. As far as | know, you can 
rent all Blank’s movies — or, at least, find out how and where to go 
— by writing Flower Films, Box 1, El Cerrito, California 94530. You 
can show the movies on your wall, if you have to. Wherever, any 
way, they are a guaranteed straight route through to the true heart of 
the country. | 


More about Les in the next issue of Take One... 
Michael Goodwin reviews Blank’s Chulas Fronteras. 


COFFEE, BRANDY 
& CIGARS 


HERMAN WEINBERG 


Herbert Caen, columnist of the San Francisco Chronicle and modern 
Samuel Pepys sans pareil of that enchanting place, reports that the 
girls there, in celebration of America’s bicentennial, are making their 
own contribution to it by reducing their usual fee of $20 to $17.76... 

Richard Burton, in discussing Shakespeare's last play, The Tem- 
pest, said that by that time he had become a hop-head. “Nobody but 
someone addicted to pot could have written The Tempest,” he said. 
(“Of course he had to be Shakespeare, too,” he added.) 

| once saw a restaurant in Montreal advertise that it served “No 
Hollywood stuff — flaming skewers and all that — just good 
food.” And there was a celebrated Hungarian violin teacher who 
once told a pupil, “No, no — you play with Hollywood style — every 
phrase wrapped in cellophane.” 

| recently again saw the lovely Esther Ralston in Cruze’s fantasy, 
Beggar on Horseback, from the Kaufmann-Connelly play.. (She 
shone as effulgently in Peter Pan, The Marriage Circle and 
Sternberg’s The Case of Lena Smith, too.) What tripe, what mal- 
odorous turd constitutes so much of what is being excreted today on 
Our screens when compared to the delicate charm and winsomness 
that was the mark of this beauty. 

Dame Sybil Thorndike said she played Saint Joan the way Shaw 
wanted it “as a boisterous, back-slapping peasant girl with a pro- 
vincial accent.” Which is exactly what Lubitsch found lacking in the 
Dreyer version as.played by Falconetti. 

Although Dame Sybil did not like the movies (she said they sought 
to pander to those desiring effortless entertainment) she appeared 
as the martyred World War | nurse, Edith Cavell, in Dawn, and in The 
Prince and. the Showgirl, with Laurence Olivier and: Marilyn Mon- 
roe, among others. 

Declaring himself “in absolute shock” over the permissiveness in 
current movies, Henry Fonda recently said he originally turned down 
pictures like Sex and the Single Girl. But “my agent called and said to 
get right over there. He told me: ‘We have to give you the facts of 
life. You can’t make a career out of Twelve Angry Men, The Grapes 
of Wrath, You Only Live Once and The Oxbow Incident. You'll be out 
of business.’ | listened to him and went ahead. Sex and the Single 
Girl was a dreadful picture, but big box-office. So were others like 
it that | made. As a result, I’m still considered box-office but | 
SU th be if | had limited myself to the kind of pictures | wanted to 
make.” 

“A movie is like a Spanish inn,” said Costa-Gavras to Marcel 
Ophuls. “You can eat only what you bring with you. Each member 
of an audience sees a movie with the culture, information and cha- 
racter he has.” 

Ingmar Bergman now says he will do The Merry Widow with 
Shirley MacLaine (instead of Barbra Streisand) as the widow. | can 


Born in New York in 1908, Herman G. Weinberg first studied the violin, then arranged 
music for silent foreign films, and eventually subtitled over 400 French, German, 
Italian and other films. He began writing about films in 1929 and has contributed 
articles to most of the world’s leading film journals, served on the juries of various 
film festivals, been U.S. correspondent for Sight & Sound as well as Cahiers du 
Cinéma and published several books on the cinema, the most recent of which is 
The Complete Wedding March (Little, Brown). Dwight MacDonald has called Herman 
Weinberg “the Boswell of the movies.” 
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see MacLaine as a facetious widow in a farcical rip-off the Lehar 
original, but from /ngmar Bergman?? (Or is he going to “psycho- 
analyze” the Victor Leon-Leo Stein libretto?) 

Did you know that Mike Todd wanted Fernandel as the valet, 
Passe-partout, in Around the World in 80 Days but when Fernandel 
told him his English wasn’t good enough he took Cantinflas? Fernan- 
del promised Todd, however, that he’d do Sancho Panza for him in 
Todd’s planned film of Don Quixote but fate intervened and Todd 
was killed in a plane crash. 

When Claude Rains was called by Ben Hecht and Charles Mac- 
Arthur to play Lee Gentry, the Nietzschean criminal lawyer in Crime 
Without Passion, he was asked by them if he’d wear a mustache. 
He smiled. “For you two,” he replied, “‘l’d wear a tail.” 

Part of the appeal (if that’s the word for it) of pornographic films 
is in the degradation of the characters — men or women. It makes 
its cluck audience, however envious, feel “superior”, for all its envy, 
for all its exasperation that it has not the same opportunity. That is 
one of the measures Of it. 

Said D.W. Griffith to von Stroheim when the latter started to direct 
his own films, “Make your films exactly the way you feel they 
should be made and don't give in to anyone. In that way, you'll make 
enemies, of course, but you'll also make good films.” 

Apropos all the violence on the screen these days, | am reminded 
of Thorold Dickinson's devastating definition of it — “The sentimen- 
tality of brutality.” 

Ave atque vale — Hans Richter... cinéaste, painter, poet. 

Ave atque vale — Tilly Losch. The Austrian Consulate in New York 
had a memorial exhibit of memorabilia about her. | paused before a 
glass case containing her castanets, lace mask, and a fan... 

In Marcel Pagnol’s Angele, a film | titled, a Provincial girl (Orane 
Demazis) is seduced and has a child. Her father (Henri Poupon), 
having disowned her, is visited by one of his farmhands (Fernandel) 
on behalf of the girl, who wants to come home with her child. The 
farmhand describes the child with a rapturous smile, “Beautiful as a 
star!” he says the child is (via my title) but the French is even better, 
“Belle comme un aster!” “And what is her sin?” he goes on. “A 
child that smiles in its sleep.” That’s the kind of stuff the movies 
once contained before they went out of their minds at the fortunes 
that could be made from a public avid for crap. Or that French film 
(| forget its name) in which Jean Tissier, passing up an all-too-easy 
chance to seduce a young girl (played by Daniéle Delorme) because 
he feels it’s not the right thing to do in her case, smiles at her and 
says, ‘I'll wear it in my lapel like a flower.” 

If they had told the producers of Shampoo that they couldn’t use 
its half-dozen or so dirty words and phrases, they wouldn't have 
made the picture. There was (it turns out, after you see it) no other 
reason for making it. The story, or point, is non-existant. That’s the 
measure of Shampoo. 

Why not the love story of Abelard and Heloise (which is immortal) 
instead of the passing one about the sailor who fell from grace, etc. 
| thought the latter, apart from some pretty land and sea scapes 
(and one nice rain shot) dull beyond all bearing. 

Did you know that the sinuous beat of Cole Porter’s “Begin the 
Beguine” from Jubilee was the outcome of Porter’s watching a na- 
tive dance in Samoa? And that the deliberately monotonous cadence 
of “Night and Day” (From The Gay Divorcee) was born when he 
heard a Moslem priest in a minaret calling the faithful to prayer? 

A thought for today: “Except for photography, the roots of all art 
go back to the sacred, and once formed part of religions. The roots 
of the photographic medium are in secular things — science and 
technology — apart and separate from art.” (Minor White, along 
with Ansel Adams, Steichen and Steiglitz, in the pantheon of Ameri- 
can photographers. ) re 

The editor of that Finnish film magazine (Filmihullu) | noted some 
issues back (especially for its striking pictorial riches), Peter von 
Bagh, has done a history of the world cinema that is again notable 
for the striking pictorial riches it contains. If the text matches the 
pictures, and | see no reason why at shouldn't, it’s a real achieve- 
ment. (Elokuvan Historia, Weillin-Goos, Tapiola, Finland). 

Another book of stills, or rather two books — Stanley Appel- 
baum’s Silent Movies: A Picture Quiz Book and The Movies: A Picture 
Quiz Book, the latter with Hayward Cirker, collate some 450 stills in 
the process of asking you a lot of questions. You may or may not 
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want to test your self as a “movie buff” regarding the questions but 
the stills are another thing, especially those in the Silent Movies book, 
where you will find many rare ones. All in all, both books would make 
a nice gift to any avid movie aficionado if only for the stills, and 
how they have a way of tugging at one’s memory! The thoughts they 
evoke — not only of the films themselves but of our own selves at 
the time. At $5 for the two, hardly more than a penny a sstill 
(splendidly reproduced, too), they are a rousing good buy. (Dover 
Publications, 180 Varick St., New York, 10014). 

Finally, another book replete with rare stills is Eric Rnode’s History 
of the Cinema: From its Origins to 1970. (Hill & Wang, New York). 

Coming, hopefully by the year’s end, Lotte Eisner’s long awaited 
biography of Fritz Lang. 

“The man that hath no music in himself is fit for treasons, 
stratagems and spoils,” said Shakespeare. Then what about Yeats, 
also no mean poet, despite the fact that he was tone deaf? The only 
tune he could recognize was “God Save the Queen,” and that only 
because everyone stood up when it was played. 

“The poetic truth is better than the real truth” Dep’t. Manet’s “The 
Guitarist” is playing the guitar wrong — fingering the strings with his 
right hand instead of his left. 

The secret of art Dept. “‘Au Salon’, the brothel painting of Tou- 
louse-Lautrec, is as pure, as unquestionable, as a dish of green 
apples by Cézanne.” (Pierre MacOrlan) 

Rarest of rare stills are the 268 that comprise Parts One and Two 
of my own The Complete ‘Wedding March’; Part Two, The Honey- 
moon, being irretrievably lost, making the book a memorial to a 
dream. This ode to von Stroheim in a luxurious edition is $19.95 from 
Little, Brown & Co. 

What is was like to be a great actress Dept. “Sarah Bernhardt, 
when she comes down a winding staircase, it looks as though she 
was standing still while the staircase turns around her.” (Jules 
Renard, Journal, 1896) 

“Why haven't you visited Jerusalem?” André Malraux was asked in 
an interview, during a discussion of his travels. “! don’t feel that 
Jerusalem ought to be a tourist attraction,” he replied. “The idea gu 
people sightseeing in Gethsemane fills me with horror.” 


TECHNICAL 
Special Effects NOTES 


BOB PARENT 


As film became an industry, rules-of-thumb were established which 
rapidly became manacles. But the avant-garde artists (starting with 
the “Da-Da” or “Surrealist” movements of the '20s) violated all of 
these rules in the early classics of experimental film (Entr’acte, 
Ballet Mécanique, Un Chien Andalou, etc.). While the industry chose 
to stick by its manacles, the independents of the past decade or so 
showed that there was box-office potential in visually exciting films 
that commercialized the avant-garde. 

Although all of the rules were broken years ago and there are no 
prospects of new rules to be made and broken, new directions are 
still avidly sought. And the only new directions left are either new 
applications of existing rules and methods or new technologies. 

A recently introduced product fits both shoes. It is a new techno- 
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Bob Parent is a free-lance photographer-filmmaker living in New York City. From 
an early career in mechanical engineering, he branched out into still photography 
in the mid-40s, and during the 50s specialized in photography of jazz musicians. He 
moved into photo-journalism and experimental and documentary filmmaking in the 
60s, and has two experimental films in the Coopérative Cinéastes Indépendante in 
Montreal. He is a member of S.M.P.T.E., Millennium Film Workshop (also an 
instructor), and A.I.V.F. He has recently completed photographs for the book Jazz |s 
by Nat Hentoff, to be published by Random House in September. 
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logical design. And it opens new visual directions for the filmmaker 
— whether theatrical or experimental. 

The technique of using a colored filter with color film to achieve a 
color saturation is about as old as color film itself. However, until the 
recent introduction of the Colorflow filters, the effect has always 
been limited to a constant saturation and intensity, regardless of the 
hue selected. 

The Colorflow filters, on the other hand, allow the filmmaker to 
change intensity of hue or modulate from one color to another while 
the camera is running. In addition, the filter utilizes polarizers and 


First polarizer: Converts ran- 
dom white light (arrows) into po- 


Second polarizer: Allows differ- 

ent amounts of red and blue 

waves through, depending on 

their relative angles to its grid. 
eee Magenta filter: Removes most 

green’ light, leaving red and 

blue waves at different angles. 


Dichroic plastic: Twists polar- 
ized white into red, blue or 
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green light at different angles. 


MODERN PHOTOGRAPHY 


dichroic elements which have characteristics that can produce addi- 
tional unique effects. With the exception of a custom designed and 
built unit that only a Hollywood production could afford, this is the 
first time that this effect is available to low-budget filmmakers. 

There are two basic types of Colorflow filters — single color and 


bicolor — and each type is available in four colors (combinations) | 


for either a series VII or VIII size. The vital component of this filter 
is a special dichroic element that reacts to polarized white light by 
separating the angle of polarization for each color. Control is ob- 
tained by the use of polarizers and subtractive filters (to eliminate 
un-wanted colors). 

Red, Orange, Yellow and Green (as of presstime, purple has been 
added) are the colors initially available in the single color series. The 
front ring of the filter is rotated through 90° to achieve a transition 
from a pale hue to maximum saturation. To facilitate duplication of 
effects and record-keeping, the 90° is arbitrarily calibrated in 10 
steps on the side of the barrel. However, notation of setting should 
also include the angle of the “O” mark in relation to the camera 
horizon, and the tilt, if any, of the camera relative to the earth 
horizon. 

A bicolor unit combines two single color elements so that when the 
front ring is rotated 90°, the color change is similar to the transition 
of a lap-dissolve in film. That is, while one color is fading-out, the 
other color is fading-in. The same scale of one to ten is marked on 
the barrel. Although a 5-0-5 gradation might seem more appropriate, 
it really isn’t. The mid-point of the scale does not represent an even 
mixture of the two colors because saturation strengths vary with the 
color, and the balance point is usually to one side of center. 

The primary sales potential for these filters is in still photography, 
partially as a substitute to schlepping around with a large assortment 
of filters weighing down the camera bag. For the filmmaker, how- 
ever, the prime value lies in the ability to achieve color changes while 
filming, plus a few other unique effects. 

Most scenes do not include mirror-smooth reflective surfaces. 
When such reflective surfaces -are within the camera’s coverage, 
then part of the light creating the image is already partially polarized 
and exclusive effects are possible. 

For example: you are filming a scene that includes a building with 
windows and some sky and are using a red-blue filter. By setting the 
filter near the mid-point and then rotating the entire filter, you can 
amplify the blue of the sky and get red reflections on the windows 
— or reverse the color combinations. For these effects, the filter is 
not screwed into the adaptor ring until tight, but is left about a half 
turn loose so that a 90° movement can be made. 

Exposure control with these filters can be quite tricky. Because 
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two polarizers are used in each type, exposure increases in the range 
of 4 stops can be expected. And because the density is variable 
during shooting, the exposure compensation is also variable, the 
greatest variations occurring with the single color type. Topping these 
finite problems is the aesthetic selection of exposure. Because of 
the fact that polarization is involved, color saturation and contrast 
are among the effects that can be manipulated by exposure vari- 
ations. Be prepared for pre-testing and bracketing. 

It would seem that cameras equipped with through-the-lens meter- 
ing would provide proper exposure control. However, some meter 
elements are not color balanced and some of the beam-splitters 
used in the light sampling do not reflect polarized light in the same 
ratio as unpolarized and may give false readings. Experimentation will 
determine the capability of individual equipment. Use of a reflected 
light meter reading through the filter at the same angle as on the 
camera can provide a good starting reference. 

Since most 16mm and 35mm cameras use mirror shutters, image 
brightness in the finder is adequate for focusing and previewing. 
Beam-splitter systems, though, may present problems due to their 
dimmer image and/or dis-proportional reflection of polarized light. 
Focusing should always be done with the filter in position, regardless 
of camera type. 

The Colorflow filters are made in Japan for Spiratone of New 
York. As of presstime, they are the exclusive importers for the North 
American market. And they also import a very large variety of 
special effects filters and attachments — some unobtainable else- 
where. Although they have a store near Herald Square, they are es- 
sentially a mail-order business. A catalog and descriptive literature 
may be had by writing to them at: Spiratone Inc., 135-06 Northern 
Bivd., Flushing, N.Y. 11354. 


A few follow-up notes on the Uher CR-134 report which appeared in 
the August issue: 

Professional sound-people, particularly, would be interested in 
knowing whether the sync-pulse track can be monitored during 
recording. Not without modification. However, at the end of a take 
(or test take) the sound of the pulse can be heard by playing-back in 
the reverse direction so as to read from the #4 track. (Un-plug the 
sync cable during this play-back.) A sync indicator or monitor can be 
added to the recorder by most experienced service technicians. 

On the subject of modifications, Saul Mineroff (a former Uher 
technician) specializes in customizing Uher equipment. He has some 
modifications of reel-to-reel recorders that are very useful for 
filmmakers. You can write for further information to: Saul Miner- 
off Electronics, Inc., 946 Downing Rd., Valley Stream, N.Y. 11580. 

On the subject of supply of the CR-134: although Uher clainis that 
it is out of production, there are more of the CR-134 units in dealers’ 
stock around New York than the CR-210, and the outlook is that they 
will continue to be in adequate supply for at least another year. The 
CR-210 is essentially the same with the addition of a window to see 
the tape moving and a switch for the use of chromium tape (which 
wears heads out much faster than ferric oxide tapes). For this there 
is a price increase of about 50%. Save yourself the $200. ‘ 


CEL VVASHER 


“Kidvid” is a Dirty Word 
CHUCK JONES 


| want to strike the term “Kidvid” from the lexicon of common tele- 
vision usage. Children’s Programming is not “Kidvid” nor, in fact, 
should it be Children’s Programming only. 

If the purpose of education is to prepare a child for adult life, 
then one of the purposes of children’s entertainment must be to 
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expose a child to some of the experiences he will encounter as an 
adult. No notable “children’s” book from Tom Sawyer to The Wizard 
of Oz by way of Little Women, Peter Rabbit and “Dr. Seuss” ever 
avoided that responsibility or that challenge. The writers sometimes 
minimized their vocabularies somewhat, but they never diminished or 
simplified their ideas. Tom Sawyer was not a product of his time; he 
is a boy for all seasons and all geographies. 

Great stories are still loved by children when they stop being chil- 
dren, and beloved authors of children’s books become beloved au- 
thors for adults. Mark Twain so involved my childhood that as an 
adult | went on to read everything he wrote, some many times, and 
just because he wrote them. Why, | would have read the dictionary if 
it had been written by Mark Twain. As a matter of fact, | did — 
because he recommended it. He said that if you started with any 
word in the dictionary and followed your nose, references would 
lead you to every other word in that dictionary. 

Last Mothers’ Day our President said something nice about Ameri- 
can mothers — about how they had had something to do with pio- 
neering America and how they were necessary — and like that — 
the sort of insight you expect from a U.S. President. 

He didn’t say anything about children, because for some reason 
there is no such thing as “Childrens’ Day” and because children, like 
nudists, are not really a dangerous force in American politics. 

The history of our country shows very little accomplishment by 
children. When you think about it, everything from the Brooklyn 
Bridge to massive pollution has been accomplished mainly by adults. 

But one place children really do shine through is as consumers. 
Children probably consume more and contribute less to our economy 
than any other class with the possible exception of pigeons; it makes 
you wonder why we continue to put up with them. 

It all seems to come down to a grotesquely ill-used and bizarre 
word called “love”. We love our children and we want the best for 
them, but no one, | think, can love or does love children en masse. 

| cannot state — as so many do so easily — that “| love children.” 
In my lifetime | have loved several individual children, usually only 
for so flimsy a reason that they carried a few of my reluctant 
genes. 

| think we love our own children not only because they are our 
own, but because of the potential we see in them, and the hopes we 
have for them, but strangely enough their activities often do not 
interest us and tragically, as a result, we often do not interest them. 

| think there is scant chance that any television program will inter- 
est a child if it does not first interest the person who is making it. 

The best way to serve children is not to “love children” but to love 


what we do. We owe nothing less to our children than our very best, 


the absolute maximum of our ability to provide exciting, stimulating, 
interesting entertainment — not with the child in mind but with our 
own work in mind. The question is not what we do for children, the 
question is whether we are worthy as craftsmen, as writers, artists, 
producers. 

Every artist must be sponsored — from Leonardo Da Vinci to 
Sesame Street — and the responsibility of the patron is every bit as 
stringent and demanding as that of the artist, because he must pro- 
vide a climate and the means whereby the artist can flourish — and 
today that responsibility confronts all sponsors of children’s pro- 
grams with absolute inevitability. It is not a question of whether we 
improve children’s television programming — it is a question of how 
— it is just that simple and just that complex. 

_ Suggestions: 

1. Let the network give the producer of a children’s program at 
least one year to produce a series — or a special. This demands of 
the buyer greater judgment since he cannot wait to see how every- 
thing in the previous year has gone — but in my opinion there is no 


choice — surely a broadcaster or a client can develop the same guts’ 


a publisher must have — one year | think is minimal. 
2. The buyer should demand that at least 10% of any show budget 
be spent on story and the producer should see that it is so spent. 


Chuck Jones — originator of The Roadrunner and Coyote, Pepe le Pew and others — 
is currently producing, directing and writing the fourth of a series of half-hour specials 
for CBS: Kipling’s The White Seal, Mowgli’s Brothers, Rikki-Tikki-Tavi, and currently 
Camille Saint Saéns’ The Carnival of the Animals with lyrics by Ogden Nash, Michael 
Tilson Thomas conducting, Bugs Bunny and Daffy Duck duo-pianists. Part of this 
column was given as a paper at a New York Children’s Television Seminar. 


| know that on some Saturday morning shows costing in the na- 
ture of $70,000, per episode, less than $1,500 is often allocated to 
story. If the producer can give $7,000 to his agent for each show 
surely he should be able to do the same for his writers — or there is 
something very, very wrong with our system. 

3. When selling a show the producer should take upon himself the 
responsibility of presenting an accurate initial presentation to the 
client of what will eventually appear on the screen — such produc- 
tions nearly always imply production value they cannot possibly - 
supply. 

"i Aathks not only as professionals but as parents as well, | 
believe that today we must strike the words “Child’s Program” and 
“Kiddie Fare’ — and above all, “Kidvid’ — from our professional 
vocabularies, because such terms imply, indeed they assert, con- 
descension. We somehow seem to believe that children will be satis- 
fied with something less than we will accept. Indeed, there is the 
tendency to confuse “child” with “childish.” 

“Child” and “childish” — how far apart those words are, one indi- 
cating a sense of wonder, exploration, excitement, laughter, the 
other simply a sub-par performance — something beneath our 
interest — all right for children but not all right for us. 

Children have no recourse to this indifference — they must view 
what is presented to them at hours they are permitted to watch. 

Therefore | believe our responsibility to be this: If producing, di- 
recting, writing and drawing is our trade, today as never before we 
should be practicing it. And we should be encouraged by all con- 
cerned to spend as much time as we can producing, writing, direc- 
ting programs, making films for ourselves only with our own certain 
belief that if they do not entertain and instruct others we are in the 
wrong trade — but that if others, adults and children, enjoy what we 
do, then we are in the right trade and no one can ask for more big 
that. 


FILM AS BUSINESS 


New Trends in Exhibition Deals 
MICHAEL MAYER 


The traditional formula for distributor-exhibitor agreements for film 
showings generally involved a percentage arrangement whereby the 
theatre paid the distributor somewhere between 25% and 60% of 
the theater’s gross for the period of the run. Often, the percentages 
varied in accordance with a predetermined scale, with the amount 


of the distributor’s share increasing with the film’s box office success. 


The percentage generally reduced as the length of the run increased 
in the case .of a successful effort. Important films drew higher per- 
centages than lesser efforts. In some low grossing situations films 
were licensed flat, i.e., for a specific sum of money per week not 
related to box office gross. : 

The old form agreement was notorious in one particular regard. 
Unlike most signed contracts which are considered binding as drawn, 
these “pieces of paper’ were frequently negotiable after the fact. 
lf an exhibitor was unhappy with his share, he so informed the 
distributor and asked for an ‘‘adjustment” reducing the film rental 
payable. For a number of reasons this was frequently done. Among 
the motives was the traditional wish of the distributor to make sure 
his next film actually played at the theatre in question as well as the 
desire of the theatre owner to reduce his payment. A rigid attitude on 
contracts seemed to negate these possibilities. 

While the old type arrangements still persist, in recent years new 


Michael Mayer is a partner in the New York theatrical law firm of Mayer & Bucher. 
He has authored numerous articles and books on motion pictures, most recently The 
Film Industries — Practical Business Legal Problems in Production, Distribution and 
Exhibition, published by Hastings House, N.Y. 
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and varied forms more favorable to distribution have emerged. One 
of the most significant of these is the “house deal” whereby an 


exhibitor receives his so-called house expense and a modest override. 


(frequently 10%) of the gross in excess thereof. This is the so- 
called 90-10 deal. Distributor usually pays for advertising and will 
take 90% of the theatre gross in excess of the agreed theatre oper- 
ating expenses. 

To illustrate, if a theater's cost including rent, staff, maintenance, 
etc. is $5,000 and a film’s gross for the week is $30,000, the exhibitor 
receives his $5,000 first and 10% of the $25,000 balance, or a total 
of $7,500. The distributor's share is 90% of $25,000 or $22,500. 
This type of arrangement is now commonplace for major first run 
houses in metropolitan or suburban areas. Keep in mind that the 
distributor usually pays for all or nearly all advertising which in to- 
day’s circumstances eats up a healthy proportion of his share. 

For important films, a new gimmick has been developed in the 
form of a floor below which the distributor's share will not. sink. 
Over and above the 90-10 split described above, a percentage ar- 
rangement is frequently added to the agreement. For a major film, 
this might be 70% of the gross for the first two weeks of the 
engagement; 60% for the next two weeks and 50% thereafter. 
The operator agrees that the distributor shall receive either this 
agreed percentage of the gross or the 90% figure over house ex- 
penses, whichever is higher. This places a floor on the distributor’s 
share ‘so that if 90-10 does not work out advantageously, he will 


secure at least a substantial chunk of the theater’s weekly gross. 

A major company’s form agreement is now likely to contain the 
following clause: “The film rental terms provided herein shall not be 
reviewed or adjusted.” 

This is contrary to the practice of negotiation we have previously 
described. It is even likely to be enforced. 

Distributors’ terms have toughened in another respect. For im- 
portant films, there is a provision for the exhibitor to pay in advance 
a minimum guaranty against the distributor’s shares which can range 
from a modest sum to many thousands of dollars. This guaranty 
money, in theory at least, is not returnable in any event regardless of 
whether it is earned as a result of the engagement. Similarly, there 
may well be a clause calling for an advance against the distributor’s 
share as well. This differs from the guaranty in that the distributor 
agrees to repay to the exhibitor any amount by which the advance 
exceeds the film rental actually earned. But it is still cash out of an 
exhibitor’s pocket “up front” for which he has no doubt other uses. 
Due to the shortage of important films, the exhibitor may none- 
theless pay both guaranty and advance to secure playing time for 
what he thinks is an “epic”. 

While these agreements seem harsh, ordinarily the exhibitor can 
increase his “house expenses” to a figure somewhat higher than 
normal and earn 10% of the gross in excess thereof, and the 70% 
alternative rental will usually only apply to the initial weeks of an 
engagement. While the possibilities of a theater owner’s “windfall” 


DISH NIGHT 


WALDO LY DECKER 


PUTTING IT ON: During New York’s August dog days, Warner Broth- 
ers threw a big bash for the opening of The Ritz at the Four Sea- 
sons. The music was provided by an orchestra half-submerged in the 
Season's pool, in keeping with the picture’s wet motif. Extroverted 
star Rita Moreno stopped talking about what it’s like to live with a 
man who survived a heart attack long enough to dance all night, but 
drew the line at diving into the pool when they requested it. On- 
looking: Cliff Robertson, Bianca Jagger and the Warhol gang, Jon 
Peters, and Warners top brass Steve Ross, with his steady Amanda 
Burden, Bill and Babe Paley’s little girl. 


RIVETTE ROCKETTES: The New York Film Festival will open with 
the new Truffaut which, along with Ophuls’ The Memory of Justice 
and a new one by Rivette, are the only films that have been sche- 
duled at press time. Since Philharmonic Hall is being acoustically 
revamped, the N.Y..Film Society is mulling over using the Radio City 
Music Hall for the opening and closing nights of the festival, if the 
financially shaky movie palace can stay open that long. 


TANGO TWO: Lina Wertmuller has a new script about a couple who 
go to see Last Tango in Paris and never get over it. Lina’s omni- 
present Giancarlo Gianinni may be joined in it by none other than 
Mrs. Steve McQueen, in her long-awaited return to the screen. Steve, 
meanwhile, is brushing up his Ibsen for a go at An Enemy of the 
People at Warners. 


ANOTHER EPISODE IN THE LIFE OF: Everybody’s favorite on- 
again/off-again duo, Jack Nicholson and Angelica Huston, are tak- 
ing separate vacations again. The month before last, Jack gave a 
big birthday blowout for Walter Huston’s grand-daughter at their 
Hollywood digs, but last month found him on board Sam Spiegel’s 
yacht at St. Tropez sans Angelica. 


THERE’S A LIMIT TO EVERYTHING: Alice Cooper will sing and 
dance with Mae West in Mae’s comeback feature Sextette. 


KEEPING UP WITH LIZ: This summer, the ex-Mrs. Burton a) fell 
off a motorbike and showed up at President Jerry’s White House 
with her leg in a cast, b) did the Hamptons scene at Montauk, Cc) was 
seen all over New York with rich Iranians and d) had Robert 
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Stephens fired from A Little Night Music. 


THE HARTMAN GANG: Nessa Hyams, who directed a lot of last 
season’s Mary Hartman, Mary Hartman episodes is, in private life, 
the wife of Paramount prez David Picker. And Tom Eyen, who wrote 
The Dirtiest Show in Town and Pink Flamingoes’ Divine’s off-Broad- 
way vehicle Women Behind Bars, has been called in to script a few 
for Mary and Co. next season. 


SO NICE THEY MADE IT TWICE: Dino DeLaurentiis is taking the 
original King Kong out of circulation for awhile, in case it should 
conflict with his remake, which stars Jessica Lange as Fay Wray and 
the World Trade Center as the Empire State Building. But Kong One 
will have one last go-round at your local movie house sometime this 
month. 


WHAT'S A COLUMN WITHOUT A LIZA STORY?: Liza Minnelli tore 
herself away from her mother’s old dressing room on the Metro lot 
(where she’s doing New York, New York) to go to the Hollywood 
opening of A Chorus Line, setting in motion rumours that she will star 
in Universal’s movie version, for which they paid five million clams 
(but got Michael Bennett thrown in). 


ROMANS-A-CLEF: Everyone’s writing them. Joyce Haber is threat- 
ening to steal Truman Capote’s thunder as the Marcel Proust of the 
seventies with her Hollywood exposé The Users (to be published by 
Delacorte), which has characters who are like (but not exactly) Bob 
Evans and Ali McGraw, Jane Fonda and Tom Hayden, and Denise 
Minnelli Hale. Marie Brenner, who used to be a story editor at Para- 
mount has a book called Tell Me Everything which Dutton is bringing 
out, and which will tell us everything about being young, rich, in the 
movie biz, and living at the Dakota. 


DISH FROM THE PAST: In 1971, Sammy Davis, Jr. announced that 
he would play Lenny. 


DISHED OUT: Do we really want to hear one more speculation on 
what Woody Allen’s new movie is about or one more story about how 
quickly Bobby DeNiro learned to play the saxophone for New York, 
New York? | didn’t think so. | 


seem unlikely, short of disaster, he should have a reasonable profit 
from most engagements. His problem, however, is that there are so 
few major films, that he can lose all his gains on a series of sec- 
ondary pictures that fail to achieve even his house expenditures. 
These are the risks of a treacherous if fascinating business so 
utterly dependent upon the vagaries of public taste and approval. 


FLAMINGO 
HOURS 


A New Nostalgia 
GENE YOUNGBLOOD 


What’s ultimately most valuable in any work of art is its sensibility: 
the focus of the observer which determines the significance of that 
which is observed and thus makes an addition to the theory of real- 
ity. The modern sensibility is, of course, the sensibility of alienation 
with which we’re all familiar: the old identity crisis arising from our 
inability to see our personal meanings and values reflected in the 
world around us. We move through an alien environment which alone 
controls our destiny, an environment in which only one purpose exists 
and it’s not ours. 

That the really important art of the twentieth century has articu- 
lated the sensibility of alienation is apparent. What’s not so apparent 
is that this discourse has promoted an epistemological proposition 
that is the source of the crisis itself, and which must inevitably lead 
to one of its most interesting consequences. | refer to the notion 
that objective reality is external to, and independent of, the observer 
whose very existence points to this reality (the organism “represents” 
its environment), and for whom truth, meaning, and purpose must 
also be found in that independent domain. 

Accordingly, most models of the alienated sensibility have been 
those either of the heroic rebel for whom continual struggle is the 
only dignity (John Ford), or of the pathetic loner for whom the only 
possibility is to endure emptiness (Antonioni), or of the tragic victim 
incapable of either of those alternatives (Bergman). Not very en- 
couraging models to say the least. Recently, however, certain artists 
have begun to articulate a different sort of alienated sensibility. | 
think of it as post-existential and uniquely modern. This new sensi- 
bility is cool, detached, transcendental, and completely self-re- 
ferring. Those who embody it don’t look to the external world as a 
source of meaning or of truth for themselves. There’s no attempt to 
“relate to the environment” for validation of experience, for they 
recognize that reality is a decision, not a distance. Whereas the old 
alienation focuses on the truth as it is, the new alienation focuses on 
the truth as we see it. 

The new sensibility flourishes in the same symbolic discontinuity 
that traumatizes the old sensibility, finding in this fissure a source of 
wonder and of nourishment. The new alienation puts everything in 
conceptual quotes, as though the manmade world were not itself but 
a symbol of itself. Those who embody the new sensibility are tourists 
in their own neighborhood, cultural anthropologists inside their own 
language. This sensibility accounts for the popularity of photogra- 
phy, of documentation art, of portable video. It explains the fascina- 
tion with such diverse personalities as Warhol and Fassbinder, Bor- 
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ges and Barthelme, Jack Nicholson and Werner Erhard. 

The cinema is populous with models of the old sensibility; for me 
it's articulated most eloquently by Antonioni, especially in Il Grido and 
The Passenger. Steve Cochran and Jack Nicholson are dead men 
from the moment they lose their sense of identity and purpose. Their 
travels aren’t so much existential journeys as classical Greek odys- 
seys. No hippy gypsies, they’re on rails and speeding ahead toward 
an inexorable destiny pre-ordained by their own epistemological in- 
vestment in the external world. 

By comparison, there aren't so many cinematic models of the new 
sensibility, whose most compelling expressions are found in music, 
especially (and significantly) that with a certain homosexual edge: 
David Bowie, Lou Reed, Patti Smith, Mott the Hoople, Queen, The 
Tubes, and so forth. Clearly, the precursors of Drag Rock were the 
films of Warhol and Morrisey, among the earliest filmic models of 
the new alienation. One can detect this sensibility also in such films 
as Barbet Schroeder's More and even Altman's The Long Goodbye. It 
seems to me, however, that the movies which have articulated the 
new alienation most brilliantly are Antonioni’s Blow Up, Nick Roeg's 
Performance, and most especially Monte Hellman’s Two Lane 
Blacktop. 

Wim Wenders’ remarkable film Alice In The Cities falls between 
the two polarities, representing a state of consciousness which in 

Gestalt psychology is called pre-different. Phillip (Rudiger Vogler), a 
photo-journalist documenting America for German publications, re- 
turns to New York after a month on the road, weary and disoriented, 
heading for the fatherland. At the airlines ticket office he befriends 
a young woman who fails to show up for their flight next day, leav- 
ing him in reluctant custody of her nine-year-old daughter Alice and 
a note promising to rendezvous with them in Europe a day later. 
When she doesn't arrive in Amsterdam, Phillip sets off with Alice to 
find the child’s grandmother somewhere in Germany. 

Thus begins a totally gripping existential odyssey whose classical 
narrative drive becomes a resonant metaphor for a kind of alienated 
sensibility rarely articulated at all, and never with such power. Like so 
many narratives of alienation, new or old, cinematic or otherwise, 
Wenders’ film (his fourth, shot in 1973) is restless, nomadic, con- 
tinually moving, coming to rest only briefly in roadside cafes and 
mass-produced motels. Nearly eighty percent of it consists of trav- 
eling shots powered by every conceivable mode of industrial mobil- 
ity: Cars, subways, jets, monorails, an airport's moving sidewalk, a 
ferry boat, the Trans-Europe Express. In this, and in its evocative use 
of highway sounds and images, of rock music on car radios or juke 
boxes, Alice is closer to Two Lane Blacktop than anything else. 

However, unlike. the car-culture nomad of Hellman’s brilliant film, 
Wenders’ protagonist hasn’t abandoned the search for an objective 
reality against which to measure the substance of his own identity. 
His own perception isn't enough; he must have confirmation, he 
must always make a’ validity check, he must search continually for 
ground-truth. “Talking to oneself,” he says to himself, “is more like 
listening than talking.”” He needs real-time feedback, which is why 
he uses an SX-70 rather than David Hemmings’ Nikon. “You take 
leave of your senses,” a friend tells him, “when you lose your sense 
of identity. The photos you take are for you alone. You're trying to 
prove you exist. The pictures validate your experience.” Yet even in 
this he’s frustrated: the Polaroids never look like reality as he sees it, 
and the one real-world edifice that is exactly mirrored in a photo — 
the house of Alice’s grandmcther — turns out to be not what it is. 

The new sensibility of alienation is a new nostalgia: a nostalgia for 
the present experienced not as itself but as an image of itself. 
“When you travel across America,” says Phillip, “something happens 
to you through the pictures you see there.” Its mood is melancholy 
and romantic. Wim Wenders’ uncanny sense of place and of atmo- 
sphere, like that of Hellman and of Satyajit Ray, captures the new 
nostalgia perfectly. He evokes a haunting melancholy through im- 
ages that are quietly arresting rather than merely stylish or clever. His 
understated approach gives the film a dry resonance that’s un- 
forgettable. His mise-en-scéne puts us on a level with ordinary ex- 
perience, yet we experience this ordinariness as a kind of miracle. 
The monorail structure in old Wuppertal creates a science fiction 
ambience without being framed in a self-consciously futuristic 
manner, as in Truffaut's Fahrenheit 451. And a night shot of cars 
moving through luminous clouds of manhole steam in New York 
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evokes an ominous sense of otherworldliness without the heavy- 
handed symbolism of Scorsese’s Taxi Driver. 

Wenders’ use of television, the primary agent of alienation and 
oppression in the modern world, is especially fascinating. “What's so 
inhuman about television,” says Phillip, “isn’t the commercials but 
that everything on TV becomes a commercial for middle-class con- 
sciousness... a kind of arrogant contempt for individual percep- 
tion... not one picture leaves you in peace.” At the beginning of the 
film he’s watching Young Mr. Lincoinon a motel TV. When a com- 
mercial interrupts, he smashes it to the floor in a shower of sparks. 
At the end he’s reading John Ford’s obituary on a train; the camera 
soars up into the sky, revealing a vast landscape through which this 
refugee must travel without destination until he realizes that the ulti- 


~ LETTER FROM 
THE EAST 


Marcos, Bionic Boy, and Bruce Lee 
ARTHUR HULLETT 


Philippine President, Ferdinand Marcos, on Wednesday, 23 June, 
sacked the entire board of censors for motion pictures in an attempt 
to cut down on the proliferation of pornographic films, or “bomba” 
films as they are known here. A Government announcement said the 
President “expressed disappointment over the inability of the board 
to police the cinema industry.” The announcement said that in- 
vestigators were now looking into the possibility of connections be- 
tween the censors and film producers. Any board members found 
guilty of corrupt practices would be prosecuted. 

The following day, more than 20 theatre owners and employees 
were arrested for showing “bomba’” films. 

It is believed that the President was incensed by the showing at a 
number of Manila first-run cinemas of a Filipino film which has 
been described by one newspaper as “far more pornographic and 
lewd than a similarly titled film’ which was shown before martial 
law was imposed on the Philippines in 1972. 


Ten countries took part in the 3-day, 22nd Asian Film Festival held 
in Pusan, Korea, in June. There were 51 entries competing for 
awards, 9 of which were won by entries from Taiwan. Japan and 
South Korea took 7 awards each, and Australia, Hong Kong, Indo- 
nesia and Malaysia 4 each. Other competing countries were India, 
Singapore and Thailand. Pyon Jang-ho of South Korea won the best 
director award for The Common Girl. Japan’s Ken Takakura in The 
Bullet Train, and Korea’s Choi Mu-ryong in The Common Girl, were 
chosen as the best actors. 

Indonesia’s Marini in Little Serpent, Japan’s Kumido Akiyoshi in 
Love, and Taiwan’s Lin Chin-haia in Eight Hundred Heroes, shared 
the best actress award. 


Chinese censors cut scenes of male nudity from the Australian film 
Sunday Too Far Away when it was shown in Peking in conjunction 
with Prime Minister Malcolm Fraser's visit. The scenes objected to 
showed two naked sheep shearers, filmed from behind, washing 
their clothes — a far from sexy sight. 


10-year-old Johnson Yap of Singapore, the youngest black belt in tae 
kwon-do and Karate in South-East Asia, has been signed to star in 
the film Bionic Boy, even though what was intended to be his first 
film role in a featured part in Cleopatra Wong has not yet gone be- 
fore the cameras. 

Both films are co-productions between International Films Distrib- 
utors of Hong Kong and RJR Films Exchange Co. of the Philippines. 
Arthur Hullett is a freelance journalist covering travel and entertainment in South- 
East Asia. An Australian, he has been an articled clerk, a bank officer, a stock 
salesman, an office supervisor, a prawn dealer, and a movie bookshop proprietor, 
and has been a confirmed film buff since the 40s. 


The shooting of Bionic Boy is expected to begin in the Philippines in 
mid-July and last for 2 months. Recording will be done in English 
with later dubbing in either Mandarin or Cantonese for Asian mar- 
kets. 

Cleopatra Wong is not expected to start shooting until early next 
year. 


Fans of the late Bruce Lee have the opportunity of seeing their idol 
in a new film, The Game of Death, sometime next year. The film 
was incomplete at the time of his death, but the producing company, 
Golden Harvest of Hong Kong, has decided to finish the film, hope- 
fully by the end of this year. Lee had agreed to co-produce and 
direct the film after The Big Boss, their first co-production, became 
a smash hit in 1971. 


All that has been shot so far is part of the fight scenes, and a 
major problem has been explaining Lee’s disappearance from the 
film. Help has been sought from writers in the US, Japan and Hong 
Kong, and the new script is believed to fit in with the original story, 
which was known only to Lee and his close associates. 

Mr Chen Shan, a director of Golden Harvest, said that the delay in 
finishing the new version was because “of our desire to come up 
with a film worthy of Bruce Lee”. Meanwhile, Linda Emery Lee, the 
widow of the late Kungfu star, has filed an insurance claim for 
$1.76 million Singapore dollars in the Singapore High Court against 
Edward Lumley & Sons (Pte) Ltd. The action was filed by her as 
administratrix of her husband's estate. 

Lee died in Hong Kong on 20 July, 1973, at the age of 32. An 
inquest into his death returned a verdict of death by misadventure. @ 
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Kurt Raab (the bald one), in a serious vein, from Tenderness of the Wolves. 


LETTER FROM LONDON 


Fat Farm-boy Superstar 


JAN DAWSON 


“After high school, | had a normal 
life. | started in television as a props 
manager, and stayed for seven years. 
During this time, a group of us had a 
tiny basement theatre, a converted ci- 
nema called Action-Theater, where we 
used to perform every night. One evening, 
an extremely ugly boy appeared at the 
door and started talking to us. He started 
hanging around all the time, and eventual- 
ly this ugly kid told me he wanted to 
direct a play and asked me to play the 
king in Leonce and Lena; and that was 
Rainer’s first play as director. Then we 
put on a second play, with me, Peer 
(Raben, the composer on all Fassbinder’s 
films), and Rainer — who were all some- 
what fat — and Irm Herrmann, who is 
excessively thin. For that, we received 
a 2-line review: ‘Three fat men and one 
thin woman rolling around on the Ba- 
varian board — stay home!’ 

“But | really began my career as a 
gold smuggler, eight years ago. We were 
playing in a theatre in Munich but were 
running out of money and had to consider 
looking for jobs. Then someone | met 
in a bar told me that if | really needed 
money, | could earn some by carrying 
gold for him from Geneva to Kuala 
Lumpur... So, | arrived in Geneva and 
was given a jacket with 35 kilos of gold 
slotted into a number of concealed 
pockets. And a false-bottomed suitcase 
containing another 5 kilos. Then this guy 


If he was known at all in this country, it 
was probably as a face from a Fassbinder 
film: the Herr R who ran amok, the wistful 
boy in the gay bar from Fox and Friends. 
More attentive fans might also have 
spotted his credit on at least a dozen 
works in the Fassbinder canon, and as 
assistant director on no less than four of 
them. But early this May, Kurt Raab hit 
London with all of his very substantial 
weight, starring in Ulli Lommel’s Tender- 
ness of the Wolves (made in 1973), for 
which he also provided the script, sets 
and costumes. In the most flamboyant 
and touching of the grotesques in which 
he seems to specialise, Raab plays the 


part of Haarmann, the child murderer 


Jan Dawson is a former editor of the BFI’s Monthly 
Film Bulletin who now works as a free-lance critic, 
broadcaster, translator and programme consul- 


tant. She was also responsible for the English- 
language script of The Story of Adele H. 


who inspired Fritz Lang's M and whom 
he’s recreated as a paedophiliac homo- 
sexual vampire: by day, a mild-mannered 
police informer; by the light of the full 
moon, a jugular-biting sodomite who 
sells his tender victims as meat on the 
black market. (To the inevitable rage of 
the German Homosexual Law Reform 
group, worried about the implications 
for their image.) 

Like most of the Fassbinder team, 
Raab is laconic when it comes to dis- 
cussing his work: it is, of course, just 
this sort of phlegmatism that enables 
them to do so much of it. But he’s also 
an incredible storyteller, accompanying 
his general scatological stories with a 
maximum of exaggerated pantomime. His 
style is self-parodying, but he also af- 
fectionately suggests that, without Big 
K, Fassbinder might not be where he is 
today. 


said, ‘Bon voyage!’, and | got on a plane. 
The flight was quite funny. It lasted 
16 hours, and the jacket was so heavy 
that every half hour |I’d go to the W.C., 
sit on the lavatory and lift up the flaps... 
The other passengers all thought | had 
diarrhoea... 

“When | got to Kuala Lumpur, the 
Customs man asked me if | had anything 
to declare. He asked me in every lan- 
guage he knew, but since | didn’t under- 
stand any of them, | just kept shaking my 
head; and he finally let me through, gola 
and all. He didn’t even open my case. | 
felt like a big brown bear: with the gold, 
| weighed 130 kg. But | got to the hotel, 
and a tiny Chinaman arrived and took the 
gold away. Anyway, | earned 2,000 DM 
for the theatre, and | got the hotel and the 
flight free as well. 

“But | nearly went to jail in Italy once. 
The night before we started shooting 
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Beware of a Holy Whore, we flew in to 
Sorrento. There were ten of us, and we 
got into a VW bus and started driving 
into the night. | asked the driver to stop 
because l’d been drinking a lot and | 
wanted a piss. So | got out and pissed 
against a tiny house on the outskirts of 
Sorrento. When I’d finished pissing, a 
policeman who’d seen me from across 
the street came over and arrested me. 
| had no passport on me. The driver had 
to go to the hotel to fetch it. And mean- 
while | was held by the police. 

_ “After my passport arrived, the police 
held me and made me walk 3 km, with 
my passport, to the police station. Where 
they interrogated me. During the 3 km. 
walk, the rest of the crew drove slowly 
behind me in the bus, yelling at the cops. 
Suddenly, the police decided it was a 
conspiracy. So, suddenly they had their 
pistols in their hands, and they kept 
them on me all the way to the police 
station. 

“When we finally got there, | had to 
wait while they got hold of the Chief of the 
Sorrento police force, who finally arrived 
in his pyjamas. And they questioned me 
for a long time, because the other police- 
men thought they’d uncovered a political 
conspiracy against the Italian State. 
Because I’d pissed on a police station! 
A little one! But then, after some more 
questions, the Chief of Police noticed 
that | was extremely drunk. So then he 
started laughing, and set me free. And 
the day after, we started shooting. 

“Tenderness of the Wolves got made 
because Rainer gave us the money, and 
therefore the possibility of filming it. | 
wrote the script in about 1970, long 
before Rainer thought of making Fox. It 
was lying around, but nobody wanted to 
do it. Anyway, we were all in Denmark, 
shooting Effi Briest — Ulli Lommel as 
an actor (playing Major Crampas), and 
me because | was the art director. And 
we decided that Ulli should make it. 

“| really enjoyed the shooting. Not 
just because | wrote the script and 
not just because | was playing the main 
part, but because we used to meet every 
day to discuss the movie and change 
things and prepare for the next day. 
Lommel is also a very good friend, and 
I'd like to work with him again. Though | 
wouldn't want to work that way all the 
time. Fassbinder is a much more serious 
director. With him, everything's always 
prepared, and it’s done his way. 

“| didn’t work as assistant director on 
Tenderness, though normally | do every- 
thing. On Gods of the Plague, for example. 
It's not unusual, because we’re a small 
team, so everybody gets involved in every- 
thing and we change around a lot. Except 
that | always do the sets... Well, yes, 
Fassbinder was credited with the sets on 
Petra. But there was only one room. 
Whereas, | did all the costumes. 

“The up-dating of the story in Tender- 
ness happened because it had to be set 
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in Bonn, where our theatre company was 
playing at the time. It was wrong from 
the start, because it was the wrong part 
of Germany. So we thought we might as 
well change some other things as well, 


like the costumes, which should have’ 


been entirely Twenties. But it was easier 
to get stuff from the late Forties. And | 
think that the period after World War II 
is another period, like the Depression, 
in which a Haarmann could actually 
have existed. Anyway, it’s not a docu- 
mentary, it’s a true crime story. 

“My family are working farmers, and 
where | come from, acting is still very 
suspect. To this day, my _ sister still 
worries that | don’t have a proper job. 
Recently, she phoned me up specially, 
because the papers were saying that 
the bottom had fallen out of show busi- 
ness. And she thought they, at least, 
might convince me.” a 


RECORDINGS 


Buckle and Swash 
cont. 
ROBERT FIEDEL 


This month’s column is a continuation of Mr. Feidel’s 
discussion of Delos Records’ release of two im- 
portant albums, produced by film historian Tony 
Thomas. In our last issue, he covered The 
Adventures of Robin Hood, and this month dis- 
cusses Captain from Castile. 


Captain from Castile. Orchestral suite 
composed and conducted by Alfred New- 
man. Delos Records DEL/F25411. 
$6.98. 


Delos’ second release is Alfred New- 
man’s score for Henry King’s 1947 opus 
Captain from Castile, also in the costume 
adventure genre. This score is a striking 
example of that composer’s renowned 
ability to lend greatness to an otherwise 
mediocre project. It never fails to amaze 
me how Newman found the inspiration in 
a string of uninspired 20th Century-Fox 
productions to compose some of his 
greatest scores. 

On the surface, Captain from Castile 
seems to have all the ingredients neces- 
sary for success: a rousing adventure 
story; lavish Technicolor photography; 


Robert D. Fiedel has taught film courses at Queens 
College, CUNY since September, 1972. His article 
“Music by Max Steiner’ appears in Ronald Gottes- 
man and Harry Geduld’s The Girl in the Hairy Paw: 
King Kong as Myth, Movie and Monster, and he is 
currently in negotiation with The Library of Con- 
gress and The American Film Institute to establish 
a national archive of film music. 


and spectacular location settings. But 
veteran director Henry King was just 
unable to compensate for the deficiencies 
in his cast and script. The result is a 
ponderous (two hours and twenty mi- 
nutes) and philosophically confused 
“spectacular” in the derogatory sense of 
the word. Thankfully, Newman’s music 
helps to erase from one’s mind the inade- 
quacies of the film and forges an ex- 
perience far more profound than the 
visuals, alone, can support. 

Newman’s approach to film scoring was 
to write fully developed themes with set 
harmonic patterns for his characters, 
rather than using brief, fragmented 
leitmotifs. He would then take his themes, 
with harmonies intact, and vary the or- 
chestrations and tempos to create the 
desired dramatic effects. On occasion, 
he would extract a theme fragment to be 
used motivically, but his was the exception 
rather than the rule. 

| can think of no better introduction to 
Newman’s music than his Captain from 
Castile score, over forty minutes of 
which are included on the Delos release. 
Though the liner notes imply that this 
recording is a reissue of the old Mercury 
LP of the score’s excerpts, it is, in fact, a 
carefully edited version of the original 
music tracks (the actual recordings heard 
in the film). This makes the recording of 
even greater value because it allows us 
to hear the full spectrum of Newman's 
musical idiom in its proper context, un- 
obscured by Muzak arrangements. 

Captain from Castile chronicles the 
adventures of a young Castilian noble- 
man, Pedro De Vargas (Tyrone Power), 
who runs afoul of the local Inquisition 
administrator and seeks asylum with 
the Cortez expedition to the New World. 
Newman, always a master of the poetic 
modulation, finds an easy rapport with 
the Phrygian mode traditionally used to 
represent Hispanic culture. From this 
mode, Newman derives principal themes 
for Pedro De Vargas; the lovely Lady 
Luiza; and a sensuously chromatic theme 
for Catana, the peasant girl whom Pedro 
eventually marries. In a more conven- 
tional tonality, the New World is depicted 
by a broken major sixth chord (after 
Dvorak); the Church by a Newmanesque 
chorale passage; and the renowned 
“Conquest” march accompanies. the 
Cortez expedition’s relentless progress. 

No one has been better able to conduct 
Newman’s music than the composer 
himself — a fact to which this recording 
testifies. The delicate sonorities of New- 
man’s octave string effects, for example, 
magnificently realized here, have always 
eluded other less sensitive conductors. 
The disciplined performance Newman 
elicits from his orchestra speaks highly 
of his legendary ability as a conductor. 

The. sound quality is quite good, con- 
sidering the age of the original masters, 
and should not interfere with anyone’s 
appreciation of this fine score. & 
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Will Aitken reviews 
L’Argent de poche (Small Change) 
Directed by Francois Truffaut 


It has always seemed to me that a very 
few children can go an awfully long way. 
Twenty minutes with any two assure a 
sufficiency. 

Francois Truffaut manages to give us 
two hundred children for two hours in his 
new L’Argent de poche — certainly a glut 
for any but the most ardent pedophiles. 

A fairy tale of sorts, L’Argent de poche 
presents the idyllic little lives of the little 
people of Thiers, France. All the mummies 
are madonnas and all the daddies at least 
concerned and involved, and infants fall 
from breathtakingly high windows without 
receiving a scratch. 

There is one unfortunate but lovable 
delinquent who frequently gets battered 
by his reclusive and drunken mother and 
grandmother, but he is, according to his 
school principal, “‘un cas spécial.” 

His status as the one miserable child in 
Thiers — his ramshackle home a Grimm 
contrast to the comfy bourgeois abodes 
of his classmates — gives Truffaut the 
chance to deliver a neat economic 
analysis of the oppression of children. 

Somewhere between the economic 
analysis and the fairy tale, L’Argent de po- 
che runs aground on the shores of Icky- 
poohland. We are dragged through every 
possible obligatory scene of childhood — 
awkward adolescents necking at the mov- 
ies, a bashful lad’s infatuation with an 
older woman, the delinquent’s essays at 
petty thievery, a delightful gamin 
wreaking havoc on his mum’s groceries. 

Comparisons with Robert Mulligan’s 
Summer of ’42 are unhappily inescapable 
(and also with the self-indulgent excesses 
of Felliniis Amarcord), for Truffaut plays 
directly to his audience, calling up the 
most facile emotional responses with 
transparent situations that seem to arrive 
labelled “Winsome” or “Bittersweet” or 
simply “Cute.” 

Visually L’Argent de poche is a 
strikingly pretty film, Thiers and the chil- 
dren equally photogenic. There are, in 
Will Aitken in his spare time wanders from day-care 
centre to day-care centre disabusing the inmates of 
the existence of Santa Claus. 
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Two winsome cuties from L’Argent de Poche. 


fact, no ugly children amoiig the 200 — 
no one sports glasses or braces or 
cheeksful of acne. One positively longs for 
an evil-smelling nose-picking noxious little 
brat, for a real kid complete with the 
monstrous complexities of childhood. 

We miss the foul-mouthed Zazie, An- 
toine Doinel igniting his altar to Balzac, the 
school children in Zéro de conduite raining 
bricks and rooftiles on their parents and 
teachers. And where is Humbert Humbert 
when we need him? 

L’Argent de poche is not an especially 
boring movie. There are many pleasant 
chuckles to be had and some _heart- 
warming sermonettes (“Les enfants — ils 
sont tres solides’). And it is charming and 
well-made for all its slightness. But then 
so are commercials for Coca Cola. =) 


icarus 
drowned 


Will Aitken reviews 
The Man Who Fell to Earth 
Directed by Nicolas Roeg 


Despite enough hand-held cameras to 
cover a_ tiddly-wink convention, innu- 
Will Aitken is also a Montreal-based critic, broad- 


caster and poet. He teaches at Concordia Univer- 
sity and Vanier College. 


merabie ominous zooms and flashy razor 
cuts from Japanese Noh theatre duels 
to S & M battlesex — the most memor- 
able image in Nicholas Roeg’s The Man 
Who Fell to Earth lies on the printed page. 

An anxious-jawed science prof (Rip 
Torn) receives, for no apparent reason, 
a coffeetable art book from his estranged 
wife. He flips the book open to a glossy 
reproduction of Brueghel’s “The Fall of 
Icarus,” and the camera moves back to 
show us the accompanying text, Auden’s 
poem ‘Musée des Beaux Arts.” 

Unhappily, we haven't time to scan 
more than the first few lines before we’re 
whisked away to parts less tranquil. The 
Brueghel remains, the blessed stillpoint, 
while The Man Who Fell to Earth clatters 
on. 

But never on much beyond its Hein- 
leinian title. Thomas Jerome Newton 
(David Bowie) falls to earth from a distant 
dry planet in search of water for which he 
hopes to trade advanced technological 
secrets (self-developing film and phono- 
graph records in the form of IBM Se- 
lectric-type balls seem about the best 
he can manage). 

His hopes for a return home with revi- 
talizing water are dashed, however, by 
the earthling distrust of things alien. We 
know, long before Newton does, that he 
can’t go home again; it’s simply a question 
of waiting for Paul Mayersberg’s screen- 
play to admit neither Newton or the con- 
siderable remaining footage of the film 
is going to go much of anywhere. 


| think by now we've come to expect 
a bit more than a slow slide into technical- 


ly proficient monotony from Roeg. 
Performance and Don’t Look Back (and 
to some extent Walkabout) were rather 
gleeful expositions on the fractious perils 
of living. Roeg’s world, its time and 
space, is fragmented, more often shat- 
tered, his characters inevitably getting 
slashed on the shards. 

Until The Man Who Fell to Earth, 
we've shared Roeg’s mordant glee. We've 
enjoyed watching the brutalities of con- 
temporary dislocation because it’s famous 
well-paid actors falling through the cracks 
in civilization’s sidewalks instead of us. 

The Man Who Fell to Earth wants to 
imply these earthly pitfalls must be doubly 
jarring to one from another planet; this 
implication, though, is quickly contra- 
dicted by Newton — after he’s been kid- 
napped, imprisoned and tortured — telling 
an earthling, “We'd probably have treated 
you the same if you'd come over to our 
place.” 

For a film as gimmicked up (to borrow 
from the script, “technologically over- 
stimulated”) as this one, there are fewer 
and fewer distractions to ease the viewer 
along the way. Certainly the greatest 
pleasure comes from identifying old 
movies on the banks of television screens 
Newton loves to watch, figuring out what 
ironies in the already over-italicized 
screenplay the old films underline: Audrey 
Hepburn and Gary Cooper parting in 
Love in the Afternoon while Newton 
and his very earthbound girlfriend (Candy 
Clark) quarrel; Alida Valli and Joseph 
Cotton discussing Harry Lime’s perfidy in 
The Third Man just before the professor 
betrays Newton; Terence Stamp shouting 
“God Bless Captain Vere” in Billy Budd 
prior to Newton's semi-martyrdom. 

The actors we want to watch have too 


little to do — Rip Torn ambles about 
displaying his paunch and some new 
tics — and Candy Clark, amusing at 


first, does too damned much as the film 
progresses (her Judy Holliday whine is 
pretty good, the Barbara Harris dumb 
chick wearing, the working-class fright 
wigs we've seen too many times on Karen 
Black). 

Bowie himself is properly enigmatic 
and understated. His emaciated face, 
an almost featureless flatness at times, 
has an uncanny chameleon quality to 
it. He looks alternately like Jean-Louis 
Trintignant in The Conformist (a slash- 
brimmed hat helps), the Duke of Windsor 
when he was still the Prince of Wales, 
and Candy Clark in The Man Who Fell to 
Earth (Roeg does a whole trashy series 
of Persona-type close-ups with the two 
made up to look alike). 

The Persona close-ups are worth 
mentioning too because they form a 
symptom rather than an exception: there 
is so much in The Man Who Fell to Earth 
that is attempted/copied/parodied and 
then simply cast aside. Little is followed 


through, less looked into. Homages and 
thefts are dropped for recognition, our 
delectation — and nothing more. 

Case in point: Newton's dry planet 
reminds us Roeg photographed the 
deserts for Lawrence of Arabia, rede- 
fined how wastelands can be filmed 
(think of Antonioni’s desert sequences in 
The Passenger and Zabriskie Point), and 
yet here when we see Newton's family at 
home, we have Mondo Cane melodrama 
about the way they die for want of water 
and Earth's selfishness. Smugness substi- 
tutes for a startling view of another world. 
(I’m determined to get through all this 
without once mentioning Kubrick.) 


Roeg leaves the Brueghel/Icarus 
parallel dangling, and although he gets 
the ugliness and abundance (ugly be- 
Cause abundant, endlessly replicated) of 
American things — hotel rooms and tele- 
vision sets and watercolors from Wool- 
worth’s, Indian turquoise and _ silver 
jewelry in lusterless heaps — The Man 
Who Fell to Earth merely adds to the 
American heap. 

Brueghel gives us a world so clut- 
tered with activity, the fall of a wax- 
winged man goes unremarked. But 
Brueghel gives us a vision of the over- 
whelming busy-ness of living, a vision of 


impending chaos. Roeg gives us clutter. 


A Gallic Yoknapatawpha 


Joe Blades reviews 
French Provincial 
Directed by André Téchiné 


A remarkable thing happened when | 
saw Souvenirs d’en France: | stayed for 
two consecutive screenings. No, | didn't 
fall asleep first time around. | sat twice 
through — enduring a pair of dopey 
travelogues — in order to bask in the 
presence of genius again, right away. 

Souvenirs d’en France (U.S. title, 
French Provincial) satisfies, _ initially, 
due to its story line. Its texture is that of 
a fine novel. In content, but in content 
only, it is the most Faulkner-like film I've 
seen. 

The tale, conceived by the gifted young 
director, André Teéchiné, deals with the 
toppling of an_ influential aristocratic 
family living not in the Old South but in 
southwestern France. The filmmaker 
charts the decay of the household. By 
the end of the picture, the rot is so 
stifling you can almost smell it. Here is 
The Sound and the Fury transported to 
Gallic climes, complete with erosion of 
heritage and social structure. (The cast is 
phenomenal. Jeanne Moreau and Marie- 
France Pisier, by virtue of their central 
roles, are standouts; but there is virtuoso 
acting by nearly everyone.) 

Ultimately, however, the film’s source 
is the nouveau roman tradition of Duras, 
Robbe-Grillet, Sarraute, and, in America, 
Susan Sontag. In Parisian literary circles, 
these writers are lumped together as 
l'école du regard because of their con- 
centration on minute detail. The tag is a 
good one. As with those generally ac- 
complished artists, Téchiné’s obsessions 
are time, material objects, and memory; 
he, too, de-emphasizes psychology to 


Green (Ohio) University, is a free-lance writer 
based in New York. 


explain character predominantly through 
outward behavior. 

On the surface, everything appears 
scaled-down, skeleton-bare. This literary 
school is a natural for the movies, where 
the order (or disorder) of the human 
mind can be conveyed in purely pictorial 
terms. Indeed, the nouvelle roman has 
breatned screen life long before now, 
most notably in Hiroshima, Mon Amour 
and Last Year at Marienbad; but never 
has the result been so compelling. What 
Souvenirs d’en France does with cinema 
form is a major achievement. 

One learns about the protagonists’ 
lives by catching at the shadows of their 
day-to-day existence. The film runs a 
short 91 minutes, and the curious sen- 
sation (a sensation only; we realize it’s 
not fact) is that Téchiné shot a more 
complete version, then eliminated all 
establishing shots, all rising action, all 
confrontation scenes — and retained 
only those passages just prior to and 
after crises. The filmmaker dispenses 
with virtually all traditional dramatic 
imperatives. Consequently, throughout, 
it takes a moment to adjust to what’s 
going on, to what has happened that we 
didn't see, to how many years have 
passed (there are no intertitles identify- 
ing dates, although the movie spans a 
period roughly from 1937 to 1970, with 
one flashback to the first of the century). 

Marriages dissolve. A world war rages. 
Political and industrial empires rise, then 
crumple. People die. But all this infor- 
mation is presented obliquely. Téchine 
and his co-scenarist, Marilyn Goldin, 
create an entertainment not unlike a 
series of tableaux. The approach is de- 
cidedly antimelodramatic — even more 
importantly, antidramatic. 

One wonders that Souvenirs d’en Fran- 
ce has any impact at all. Yet it does, for 
two principal reasons. First, Téchiné's 
selectivity is very apt. True, he skeleton- 
izes his story, but the absent moments in 
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the dramatic progression aren’t randomly 
or carelessly chosen. With the fragmen- 
tation and galloping continuity, there is 
no confusion: all questions are eventually 
answered. (| was reminded of the pur- 
poseful jump cuts in early Godard; sur- 
prisingly, there was great lucidity there 
too.) Impact is felt, secondly, because of 
the active participation required of the 
viewer to fill in the spaces. How un- 
common for a motion picture audience to 
share in the creative pleasure! 

| wouldn't want ail my movie fare to 
be like Souvenirs d’en France — but as 
alternative cinema, it’s really thrilling. | 


can almost, but not quite, state I’ve never 
seen anything like it — after all, the film 
works of Duras, Resnais, Robbe-Grillet, 
even Sontag are forebears; but often 
these creations have been cold-blooded 
intellectual exercises (L’Immortelle, Duet 
for Cannibals) or predictable rehashes 
of Pirandello (Trans-Europ Express) or 
pretentious  slather (Muriel). None 
seemed in its natural milieu as a film. 
Till now, the nouveau roman has travelled 
Strictly literary terrains, never cinematic 
ones. With Souvenirs d’en France, all 
that may change. It is the first unqualified 
masterpiece to emerge from its origins. 
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Oeuvre again 


Diane Jacobs reviews 
Face to Face 
Directed by Ingmar Bergman 


The trouble with being an auteur is that, by 
definition, one repeats oneself; and the 
greater the oeuvre, the greater the risk. 
There is quite a nice sequence in Hitch- 
cock’s Family Plot, for instance, which 
palls beside the sublimity of Vertigo. Face 
to Face opens with credits superimposed 
over an undulating sea (presumably sym- 
bolizing the subconscious), and, indeed, it 
is less a compendium of Bergman's ob- 
sessions than a washed-out revision of 
his finer works. It is a convincing film, so 
far as acting and atmosphere are con- 
cerned, but it lacks conviction. 

The story of a _ well-adjusted pro- 
fessional woman’s breakdown and _ at- 
tempted suicide, Face to Face meshes 
the accessible look of Scenes From a 
Marriage with the dilemmas of Wild 
Strawberries. Like Isak of the earlier 
work, Dr. Jenny Isaksson (Liv Ullman) is 
Diane Jacobs’ book on the new American directors 
is to be published shortly by London's Tantivy Press. 
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Ingmar Bergman eggs on his players, on the set of Face to Face. 
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a doctor (here a psychiatrist) unable to 
heal herself. On top of a bad conscience, 
she suffers a long-seething libido. The film 
opens as Jenny returns to her grandpar- 
ents’ home to spend the summer months 
while her husband attends a conference 
in Chicago and her daughter is at camp. 
Isolated events lead up to what is pre- 
sented as ineluctable collapse. Jenny has 
had influenza and is out of sorts and ex- 
hausted. Vacation is impossible until the 
Fall. A grim-lipped woman cloaked in 
black, with one gouged eye confronts her 
at the threshold of her childhood home 
and later that night in a dream. Reap- 
pearing at significant moments through- 
out the film, this ominous vision repres- 
ents the darker aspect of her 
accomodating grandmother — and, per- 
haps, a premonition of whom she herself 
is to become. 

At work, a fellow doctor advises Jenny 
that a favorite patient is beyond hope; at 
home, she watches a partially senile 
grandfather struggle with the _ after- 
effects of a stroke. She takes a lover, 
who bores her, and meets a gynecologist, 


Tomas Jacobi, at a party but refuses to 
embark on a sexual relationship. The im- 
mediate cause of her breakdown appears 
to be an attempted rape, in which the vio- 
lator is unable to penetrate her cramped 
body. An overwrought Jenny attempts 
suicide during her grandparents’ absence, 
is saved by Tomas, and spends the re- 
maining third of the film exploring the 
seeds of her distress: a loveless mar- 
riage, excessive fear of death, un- 
appeasable guilt. 

Counterpoints to Jenny’s experience are 
offered in the felicitous marriage of her 
grandparents and the anxieties of Tomas: 
divorced and, more recently, embroiled in 
a homosexual liaison with a young actor. 
Jenny's husband, who returns briefly 
when he learns of her hospitalization, is 
rather like Cecilia's impassive spouse in 
Brink of Life: proper, reserved, unaf- 
fectionate. Jenny’s young daughter also 
makes a brief appearance, callowly 
attributing her mother’s suicide to dislike 
for her child. As in Brink of Life, Berg- 
man makes a point of denigrating the 
scientific mentality. Both Jenny and To- 
mas are doctors with little notion of how 
to deal with their own minds or bodies. At 
one point Tomas inquires of an hysterical 
Jenny if he ought to call a doctor. “With 
all the expertise here already?” she par- 
ries. 

The characters in Face to Face are di- 
aphanous or distorted counterparts to 
Bergman’s most vital personalities. Like 
Wild Strawberries’ |sak, Jenny and Tomas 
are out of touch with their feelings. Tomas 
is ambivalent sexually, while Jenny alludes 
to her frigidity and an inability to experi- 
ence life free of the barriers of in- 
hibition. In place of the vigorous Sara 
(Bibi Andersson) who serves as foil for 
lIsak in Wild Strawberries, Face to Face 
has substituted a buffoon-like elderly 
woman in love with a man half her age 
and wealthy enough to keep him and his 
male lover. 

Love and death and how they merge, 
the one compensating for the other, is at 
the marrow of this, like so many previous 
Bergman films. One of my favorite Berg- 
man themes is best expressed in his own 
statement, ‘“‘“Whenever | am in doubt or 
uncertainty | take refuge in the vision of a 
simple and pure love.” Such is the love of 
Marie and Henrik in Summer Interlude, of 
Stina and her husband in Brink of Life, 
of Jof and Mia in The Seventh Seal, etc. 
In Face to Face Bergman attempts to 
build a similar metaphor through the re- 
lationship of Jenny’s grandparents. Un- 
fortunately, the grandparents don’t work. 
On a plot level alone, the grandfather is a 
problematic character. One minute he is 
barely able to move a limb, the next we 
see him prowling the house in the middle 
of the night to fix a clock. As for the 
grandmother, she is too equivocal a per- 
sonality to serve as beacon to the troubled 
Jenny. From the start, we are informed 
that the two women are similar in nature, 
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and the black lady of Jenny’s_hallu- 
cination tempers our positive feelings to- 
ward the smiling guardian who worries 
over Jenny and Grandpa alike. Later we 


learn that she sundered Jenny's affec- ° 


tionate relationship with her father and 
even shut the child Jenny, terrified of 
death and the dark, in a wardrobe. 

Too many things are left unstated or 
undefined in Face to Face. Important 
scenes have been deleted, and often the 
narrative is confusing. Liv Ullman beau- 
tifully enacts the symptoms of physical 
hysteria, but for the breakdown to be 
compelling thematically we must under- 
stand its metaphysical basis. What exactly 
went wrong with Jenny’s marriage, and 
was her view of the world warped by her 
parents’ premature death? Also, what type 


of a fiend of a child has Jenny raised 
that slams the door on a suicidal mother? 
It's too easy to see Jenny as the victim of 
inhibition, and downright embarrassing to 
be informed in an addendum that she re- 
solved her problems by breaking her mar- 
riage and taking off to do research in the 
U.S. The dreams, integral parts of the 
film, look even less dream-like than those 
of Persona, and this persistence of reality 
mitigates against even mystery as the sal- 
vation of the human soul. In the end, we 
have suffered with Jenny the claustro- 
phobia of family and problems that won't 
go away. She has had a mental collapse 
— what her fellow doctor described as 
“the worst scourge on earth”; and while it 
has been debilitating, it has not been very 
profound. a 


Onwith the show, this is it 


Lester Bangs reviews 
Bugs Bunny Superstar 
Directed by Larry Jackson 


In the early Sixties, somebody at Warner 
Brothers hit on a great idea: why not 
take the old Bugs Bunny cartoons, the 
Looney Tunes and Merrie Melodies, re- 
package them in a framing format, and 
put them on prime time TV. This had al- 
ready been done with Bullwinkle, and the 
result for both shows was that they were, 
correctly, treated as adult entertainment. 
As it turned out they were smarter, 
funnier and more “mature” than almost 
any of the non-animated situation come- 
dies glutting the airwaves, and the ap- 
proach was particularly charming because 
it was so unpretentious. Nobody had to 
come out at the beginning or end of each 
show and inform us that unlike, say, 
The Flintstones, what we had been taking 
for granted as cinematic sidecars for all 
these years was actually Satire Of The 
Highest Order, mytho-anthropomorphic 
commentary on the human _ condition 
with a comedic galvanism worthy of the 
Marx Brothers, or any other such folderol. 
Instead the teaser, every week, was 
merely Bugs and Daffy in a vaudeville 
takeoff, arms linked, waving their straw 
hats and canes in the air and singing 

This is it, light the lights 

This is it, your night of nights 

No more rehearsing and nursing a 

part 

We know every part by heart... 

And oh what heights we'll hit 
Lester Bangs comes from EI Cajon, California, 
which means “The Box” in Spanish. Formerly 
Senior Editor for Creem magazine, he has written 
for many publications, including Rolling Stone, 
Penthouse, Oui, Playboy, Stereo Review, The 
Village Voice, Ms. and Punk. His favorite movies 


are The Hunchback of Notre Dame with Laughton 
and Kitten With a Whip. 


On with the show, this7is it! 

A good joke, because this two-old- 
troopers bit was treated with absolutely 
no sentimentality. Hell, it wasn’t even 
camp. It was just funny, doubly appealing 
for its tone of self-mockery. And the 
cartoons were, of course, as great as we 
all remember them to be. 

The thing that’s most irritating about 
Bugs Bunny Superstar is that it falls prey 
to the very sentimentality that never 
even occurred to the people who put 
that old ABC-TV series together. When 
Bob Clampett, who looks like he should 
be selling real estate on local TV except 
for the Bugs and Tweety patches on his 
jacket, starts talking about what a grand 
old hutch Termite Terrace — as they 
called the dump where they drew these 
things — was, you get that sinking, 
queasy feeling: you know that you’re in 
for another dose of showbiz schmaltz. 
When he starts showing home movies of 
his youthful capers with co-toonists Friz 
Freling and Tex Avery, and things are 
actually said like (this from  Freling) 
“Bugs was a great>star, as great as 
Cagney, Bogart, Gable — although he 
wasn't as great a lover as Gable...” with 
such a straight face you have to con- 
clude he’s either senile or a serious fool, 
you may be tempted to bolt up the aisle 
and demand your boxoffice bucks back 
on grounds of false advertising — | 
came here to wallow in cartoons, not a 
shoddily assembled bunch of self-serving 
tripe by a few old artists. Who, con- 
sidering the content of and attitude 
behind the works they are showing us 
between irrelevancies like Busby Berkeley 
clips (he worked across the street, or 
something, and | guess the implication 
is that Bugs was every bit as relevant) and 
of which they are justifiably proud — 
well, they really ought to know better. 
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Since they didn’t, | squirmed through 
a movie |_ had really looked forward to 
and which had every reason to be a joy. 
The sight of Bob Clampett munching a 
carrot and spouting bland one-liners is 
not fit for children, adults or barnyard 
animals. 

The cartoons are well-chosen, with an 
expectably fair share of masterpieces, 
although | missed Yosemite Sam and | 
could have done with a bit less of the 
Elmer-tracking-Bugs-with-a-rifle set piece, 
even if it is the mould for all these other 
classics. 

The question remains, of course, of 
just exactly why | paid three dollars to see 
old Bugs Bunny cartoons in the first place 
when they are on TV (hereabouts, at 
least) every Saturday morning at 8:30 and 
Monday through Friday at noon. The 
answers are that | watch them religiously 
when and wherever | get a chance, that 
(as any W.C. Fields fan who’s seen him in 


Review & 
interview 


Michael Tarantino reviews 
India Song 
Directed by Marguerite Duras 


India Song is a film which simultaneously 
represents a departure from, and a codifi- 
cation of, Marguerite Duras’ oeuvre. The 
narration introduces characters who have 
appeared frequently in Duras’ films and 
novels — among them Anne-Marie 
Stretter, the French Vice-Consul, and 
Michael Richardson. (The works referred 
to are The Ravishing of Lol V. Stein, The 
Vice-Consul, Destroy, She Said, and La 
Femme du Gange.) However, their posi- 
tion as protagonists is extremely tenuous. 
They do not develop in the traditional 
sense from work to work. Rather, they re- 
main elusive, representing a constant 
flux of just “being”. The acts they en- 
compass pale in relationship to their 
reactions to same. In India Song, we 
learn that Stretter was the wife of the 
French ambassador. Her recollection of 
an affair which she had with one of his 
staff members, and that lover's subse- 
quent disgrace, is the center around 
which the film revolves. The transgres- 
sion is never shown. To remember it is 
enough. 

The narrative employed in India Song 


Michael Tarantino has an M.A. in Film Studies from 
New York University, works for the New York 
State Council on the Arts, and has written for 
Sight and Sound and Take One, among other 
magazines. 
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a public place can tell you) watching 
great humour on the big screen with an 
audience to synergise your risibility is 
a completely different experience than 
tube hypnosis, and that there are certain 
classics here that are far less likely to 
get shown on Channel 50 at 12:20 P.M. 
on Thursday than any of the interchange- 
able Road Runner opuses. So, forgetting 
Clampett and cronies, |’d have to say 
that my only complaint about the cartoons 
included was that they left out my per- 
sonal favorite, in which Bugs, wandering 
through South America taking an or- 
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is common to Duras’ work. However, 
the manner in which the film unfolds 
stylistically represents a significant varia- 
tion. The past is witnessed through the 
unfolding of the present. The narrative’s 
structural foundations are re-examined 
from the advantageous position afforded 
by the present. There are no flashbacks. 
Time is not segmented. It is a continuum. 
A murder, a love affair, a suicide — 
each act is alluded to by the inquisitive 
off-screen voices. In Nathalie Granger 
and La Femme du Gange this technique 
functioned as a complement to the 
dialogue taking place between the cha- 
racters on screen. India Song extends this 
formula one step further. Synchronous 
dialogue is eliminated completely. The 
sound assumes an autonomous stance 
towards the image — thus providing two 
varying modes of communication. In 
addition, the relationship of the voices to 
the audience is questioned. “They (the 
off-screen voices) speak to each other 
and do not know they are being over- 
heard.” At any given moment, their inter- 
pretations may be separate from, or 
aligned with, the viewer’s. 

Thus, India Song is a film of rever- 
berations: the aural textures of the 
spoken word, the hypnotic strains of the 
period-inducing tango music, the blank 
stare of an actor, a river, a beggar- 
woman, India itself. To talk extensively of 
plot is to distort the central experience, 
which is somewhat akin to discovering the 
framework. Connotative in nature, it 
suggests the general through the specific. 
When Duras cuts from the mansion at the 
end of the film to a map of India, it is not 
merely an act of spatio-temporal dis- 
junction or a facile attempt to link the 


phaned penguin back to Antarctica, keeps 
running into Humphrey Bogart from 
Treasure of the Sierra Madre, stale butt 
depending from lower lip and all, who 
puts the bite on Bugs with “Excuse me, 
friend, but could you help a fellow Ameri- 
can down on his luck?” so many times 
that even the most unflappable provo- 


_cateur in the history of animation finally 


freaks and, if memory serves, demolishes 
Bogart himself. | also advise you to see 
this movie with a black audience. But | 
won't tell you why, because the explana- 
tion would take a whole other article. 


Music: Philippe Sarde. Editor: Anne-Marie Deshayes. Sound: 
Pierre Befve. Costumes: Christian Gasc. English Subtitles: 
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sociological with the intimate. Like the 
movement of the camera, the advance 
from shot to shot is perfectly controlled. 
Logic permeates each and every emotion, 
defining it beyond the signification of the 
image. 

The character of the beggarwoman 
presents an excellent example of how 
Duras pieces together a work — whether 
it be film or novel. First mentioned in the 
novel The Vice-Consul, this woman 
never appears on screen in India Song 
— yet she remains a central presence. 
Like the interweavings of the past, the 
fact that she is mentioned is enough to 
testify to her existence outside of the 
frame and to the social conditions beyond 
the enclosed space of the mansion. (To 
cut to a shot of her would constitute 
a severe breach of the film’s ability to 
remain open.) 

In writing dialogue for her novels, Duras 
calls attention to the silences existing in 
conversation. Destroy, She Said is a 
startling testament of unuttered phrases. 
In her films, this pre-occupation with 
silence takes on an added dimension. 
The author now has complete control 
over the length of the breaks, while the 
audience must “see” them in time. They 
confront the viewer and demand acknowl- 
edgment. In La Femme du Gange, 
Duras employed the static take as a 
means of communicating these silences. 
In India Song the camera regains its 
mobility — but the resultant fluidity is 
problematic. Although the frame is con- 
stantly changing, the original space re- 
tains the same degree of consistency. 
Through the use of a mirror in the 
mansion’s central room, Duras reduces 
the movement of the characters in and 


out of the frame to an illusion. When 
one of the voices says of Stretter, 
“She doesn’t dare go outside,” she is 
referring to the party taking place at the 
time. She could be referring to the screen 
frame as well. 

A few days after India Song was 
screened at the 1975 New York Film 
Festival, | had the opportunity to talk 
with Marguerite Duras. For the most 
part, we talked “around” India Song. As 
Mme Duras put it, “It is there on the 
screen.” 


How did India Song come into being? 
Was it originally written for the stage? 
Marguerite Duras: It was written for three 
disciplines. It was written to be read, to 
be seen in the theater, and to be seen 
on the screen. 

The other day, at the press conference, 
you mentioned “le cinéma différent,” in 
which you grouped yourself and _film- 
makers such as Jean-Marie Straub. 
Could you talk about how this category 
differs from the traditional narrative film? 

It is a cinema which testifies to the fatigue 
of cinema today. It is a testimony against 
that boredom we all feel. To want to 
make different cinema is to want to get 
out of that boredom and fatigue... for 
example, there is no thriller or western 
in “le cinéma différent’... the fields are 
totally different. The fields are ideological, 
or sociological, or political... the fields of 
commercial cinema have nothing to do 
with it. 


Do you see a stylistic distinction in “le 
cinéma différent’’? 

The narration of La Femme du Gange, 
Nathalie Granger, and India Song is 
totally different from the narrative style of 
any commercial film. As literature is trying 
to find new ways and new forms, there 
is no reason why cinema should lag 
behind. * 

One aspect common to your novels and 
films is the silences, which not only 
affect the entire narrative structure of the 
work, but the way in which we read it. 

Yes, totally. For example, in L’Amante 
Anglaise, it is obvious that the tape 
machine, as a part of the book, is not 
only a tape machine. It is like a camera. 
Like a character, it has the part of a 
camera, and the identity. Things which 
have been said in the tape machine be- 
come less of a proximity than the things 
which have been said by the characters. 
They cannot be denied... they are there... 
said by the tape machine. 

Take the trip in India Song... when they 
are all sitting down in the same place, 
* Duras’ “le cinéma différent” should not be con- 

fused with experimental cinema. The basic 
difference is one of form. For many experimen- 
talists, style equals content. In India Song, style 
is a manifestation of content. Rather than merely 
placing the two on the same plane, Duras 
constructs an amalgam from them. Thus, the 
subjugation of the act to the word is not just a 
formalistic device. It is a statement of intent. 


and | say they left in a car, and that they 
are crossing the river, and you see that 
they are travelling... there is no gesture 
from the actors which would testify to 
what | am saying. The words only carry 
that impression. The words do everything. 
They create the situation. They do not 
witness it. The actors do not create the 
situation, the words do. Words become 
like objects. When the words say, “It is a 
trip,” then it becomes a trip. This is very 
important to India Song. 

The importance of objects is especially 
evident when one notes their character- 
ization — like the tennis courts or the 
forests. [These are two very important 
motifs which appear throughout Duras’ 
works. | 

It's not by accident, since | was born 
and raised in Indochina. The forest had 
the effect of a childhood trauma.on me. 
When | was a child, | would go with my 
brother to hunt there. On the one hand, it 
represented a total miracle of wonder, on 
the other, a total fear. We were told 
that we were risking our lives when we 
went into the forest. Actually, that was 
true. My brother was fourteen and | was 
ten. For children like that, walking bare- 
foot among the snakes, we were in a 
state of danger. When our mother was 
sleeping during the siesta, we would run 
away from the house and go to the forest. 
Siesta is a time of desire, of fear... a time 
when the sun is still. It was that time we 
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chose. We would leave barefoot so as not 
to make any noise. 

Here is a funny story. Everywhere we 
would go in the colony, we would find a 
tennis court. They abounded in civil 
service administration compounds. There 
is this noise from my childhood, which | 
still remember, of the tennis courts. It’s 
like the beating of the tide. | was too 
young to go to the courts, and my mother 
was a schoolteacher, so she did not be- 
long to that order. But my brother, who 
was very handsome, and who could play 
tennis, could go up the ladder and belong 
to that order of the tennis court. It also 
belonged to masculinity. | remember 
looking through the plants at my brother 
playing. | was too young and too frail. 
There was masculinity. The conscious- 
ness of my strength came later, through 
my studies. Before, however, there was 
no affirmation of the self... this really has 
nothing to do with the films, but you find 
everything in everything. My childhood 
in Indochina, a_ situation encompassed 
by the total misery of the world outside, 
is the situation you find in India Song, 
Everything is everywhere all the time. It 
is there on the screen. a 
Marguerite Duras’s latest film, Son Nom 
de Venise dans Calcutta Désert, has a 
sound track identical to that of India 
Song. Only the visual images are altered 
and until very near the end of the film 
none of the images contain people. 
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Columbia Pictures: 
the 8mm collection connection 


Emmanuelle is just the latest star to be 
added to the glittering roster of Columbia 
Pictures theatrical release digests. 


8mm Columbia Classics offer you the most 
comprehensive selection of Super 8 Home 
Movies ever assembled. . . collector’s items 
... museum-shown classics ... all-time 
theatrical greats with all-star casts. Here 
are just a few of the exciting titles in the 
Columbia Catalog: 


It Happened One Major Dundee 
Night Queen Boxer 
Brian’s song Cat Ballou 


The Guns of Navarone Lost Command 
The Professionals Angels Over 


Bye Bye Birdie Broadway 
Lawrence of Arabia The Caine Mutiny 
Bridge Over The Lady From 

River Kwai Shanghai 


In addition, you can enjoy fast-paced films 
from the world of Sports (including boxing, 
baseball, football and hockey), our classic 
Three Stooges, Cartoons, and our new 
series of Country-Western Music classies. 


We'd like to hear from you. 


We’re Tom Sherwood and Steve Schiffer, 
the new management team at Columbia’s 
RY Gnd of the Bows she 8mm Film division. We'd like to hear from 

at Columbia you and get your suggestions for improving 
the 8mm scene. 


Why not send for a free copy of our catalogue. 
Just write us at the address below and we'll be glad to send 
it to you. You'll find it bursting with wonderful, exciting films. 


Mr 


Columbia Pictures 8mm Films 


A division of Columbia Pictures Industries, Inc. 


Dept. 12, 711 Fifth Ave., New York City 10022 (212) 751-4400 
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Prentice-Hall has just published Focus on 
Orson Welles, edited by Ronald Gottesman 
($9.95 cloth, $4.95 paper). Two of the an- 
thology’s eighteen articles were first pub- 
lished in Take One. 


Other recent titles of unusual interest: How 
to Read Donald Duck: Imperialist Ideology in 
the Disney Comic (\international General, 
New York, $3.25), the Marxist analysis origi- 
nally written in Chile; James Robert Parish’s 
Film Directors Guide: Western Europe 
(Scarecrow Press, $11.00) is a 300-page 
compendium of the features of film direc- 
tors based in Western Europe; and The 
Shallway Foundation (Shallway Bldg, Con- 
nellsville, Pa. 15425) has published (at 
$12.75) Launching Children to Stardom. 
Good luck. 


We have to hand, here, the first issue of yet 
another film magazine: in this case, Media 
Montage, a quarterly put together by four 
graduate students at Indiana University. 
Each issue is to focus on a specific aspect 
in the media, and authors will all be either 
students or members of the film industry 
(no publication credits for professors here). 
Introductory one-year subscriptions (at a 
bargain $2.50) may be had by writing the 
magazine at 3141/2 South Henderson, 
Bloomington, Indiana 47401 (812-339-0924). 


Books to screen: The Richard Shepherd Co. 
has acquired screen rights to Douglas C. Jo- 
nes forthcoming (Scribner’s) The Court-Mar- 
tial of George Armstrong Custer. ... Frank 
P. Rosenberg has paid Canadian Brian 
Moore $200,000 (plus a percentage of the 
profits) for movie rights to The Doctor's 
Wife, a love story set against the Irish con- 
flict. United Artists is developing the project. 
...When Frank Yablans was with Paramount, 
he had the studio option screen rights to Sid- 
ney Sheldon’s bestseller The Other Side of 
Midnight. Then Yablans left Paramount, and 
eventually the option ran out. Now Yablans 
has again bought the book, this time as an 
independent producer with 20th Century- 
Fox, and it is to go into production (Charles 
Jarrott directing) in Paris at the end of Sep- 
tember. ... Universal, for their part, are re- 
ported to have taken out an option on Stanley 
Cohen's soon-to-be-published (by Putnam's) 
33 Park, which is about the hijacking of a 
New York skyscraper. ... Jack Clayton has 
been signed to direct Kirk Douglas’s Bryna 
Co. production of Ray Bradbury’s novel 
Something Wicked This Way Comes. Para- 
mount is to release the feature, budgeted at 
around $6-million. ... October is the sche- 
duled start-date (in Hollywood and the Cat- 


skills) of the film version of William Gold- 
man’s forthcoming (Delacorte) Magic. 
Norman Jewison directs, with Joseph E. 
Levine as producer. ... Also in the running is 
writer Nicholas (The Seven-Percent Solu- 
tion) Meyer, who plans to make his direc- 
torial debut with a film version of Toronto 
author Robertson Davies's Fifth Business. 


Reviews 


The Oxford Companion to Film, edited by 
Liz-Anne Bawden. Oxford. 1976. 767 pp. 
$24.95 U.S., $29.95 Canada. 


As the author of a film encyclopaedia, | can 
say with certainty that there are too many of 
us about (though being among the first on 
the scene | shall be among the last to back 
away). | was astonished to find that Oxford 
had added another weighty tome to the six or 
seven already on the market, but after a 
lifetime of respect for OUP publications | 
approached the volume with a mixture of 
trepidation and self-advice. It might be bet- 
ter than mine, in which case | could at least 
learn something from it as consolation for 
divided royalties; and since a whole army of 
people seemed to have been employed on it, 
as opposed to one pretty busy TV man in his 
spare time, it jolly well ought to be better. 

For some people, it undoubtedly will be 
better: for instance, to serious researchers 
who are annoyed by injections of humour (it 
hasn't any). Again, people who value books 
for their physical production will be de- 
lighted; it is beautifully bound, on excellent 
paper. The blurb is appetizing; could it be, 
though, that | recognized a phrase or two 
from my own introductions to earlier edi- 
tions? The first point which really gave me 
pause was the cover illustration, which 
seemed like a rather muddled piece of ran- 
dom cubist self-expression in photography, 
and for me at least did not evoke the 
cinema's joys at all. A little detective work 
revealed it as a frame blow-up from a film 
called Smedirasky, of which | shall have to 
admit if you press me that | have never 
heard. A suspicion then came to me that the 
book might be a device for allowing the 
cinema’s intellectuals to talk to each other 
without being understood by common mor- 
tals, a suspicion which further perusal did 
not entirely eradicate. It seems snobbish 
rather than helpful, for instance, to make all 
the illustrations frame blow-ups. These can 
on occasion be instructive, but a film is af- 
ter all intended to be enjoyed in motion, and 
a better impression of its content can usu- 


ally be caught by a posed still, however dra- 
matic and realistic and grainy a frozen 
frame may seem. The pictures provided are 
in any case seldom attractive in themselves, 
so a little annotation, some explanation for 
the choice, might perhaps have been of- 
fered. 

Certainly one cannot quarrel with the 
book’s basic scholarship: the longer entries 
on such subjects as abstract film, fu- 
turism, neo-realism and various national 
cinema trends, leave few stones unturned. 
(Some on the other hand are oddly titled: | 
might have thought of looking up Crazy 
Comedy, but surely not Screwball Comedy?) 
There are a few mistakes of course; as | 
know to my cost, the correction of one error 
often leads to another, and there is no way a 
compositor will allow odd spellings like Nico- 
las Roeg or Paul Scofield to go through with- 
out well-meaning interference. The most 
serious errors | found were trifling: The In- 
vader for The Invaders; an incorrect asser- 
tion that Exodus is Preminger’s first wide 
screen film; no mention of the very superior 
Bride of Frankenstein or Son of Franken- 
stein, even under the original Frankenstein; 
no entry for Lubitsch’s delightful and inno- 
vative One Hour With You but one for the 
dull unsuccessful Bluebeard’s Eighth Wife, 
backed by the erroneous statement that it 
was “enormously popular.” 

The level of accuracy, then, is pretty high; 
and the amount of recherche information, 
unknown even to a lifelong cineaste, must 
be considerable. | was interested to learn, 
for instance, that James Whale co-directed 
Hell’s Angels; that the first films in Hungary 
were exhibited at the Velence Cafe in 1896; 
and that, should | need them, Oxford has 
entries on Andre Zvoboda, on Istvan Gaal, 
on Yakov Protozanov, and on Vladimir Gar- 
din, of whose work I’m afraid | was totally 
ignorant. Whether they should appear, how- 
ever, in a work which studiously ignores the 
likes of Alastair Sim and George Brent and 
actor-singer-director Dick Powell | am not 
sure. Turning to film titles, the book enables 
you to look up Joi-uchi and Egi Barany and 
Sanscho Dayu (the titles meant little to me 
even when translated), though you may be 
aggrieved to find that there is no entry under 
Lost Horizon or Only Angels Have Wings or 
King of Jazz or The Old Dark House or To 
Be or Not to Be or The House on 92nd 
Street. 

| remain unconvinced of the value of in- 
cluding short entries under such names as 
Paul Newman or Bob Hope, listing only three 
or four selected films out of a long career: 
complete filmographies don’t take up that 
much more space. | am absolutely uncon- 
vinced that it is better to give the length of a 
film “to the nearest quarter hour,” or in the 
case of shorts to the nearest five minutes: 
why on earth would it be “misplaced accu- 
racy” to give the known release running 


_time? Nor can | truly feel that the book 
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succeeds in its acknowledged primary aim 
of answering “any query which may occur 
to the amateur of film in the course of 
reading or filmgoing”; there are far too many 
gaps for that, unless by “amateur” one 
really means “fully paid up member of the 
Antonioni, Godard and Fassbinder fan 
Clubs.” 

In short, Oxford will give you a lot of valu- 
able information about some things but, | 
fear, little or nothing about many things the 
average keen filmgoer will wish to pursue. 
Put another way, the book will help you puz- 
zle out some obscure references in Sight 
and Sound (and there are many) but it will 
not tell you much about the films which crop 
up on television. As for its claim that 
“succinct and expressive writing’ has been a 
major target, you may feel that this does not 
accord with the review of Jazz on a 
Summer’s Day as “polished and euphoric 
entertainment with both visual and sound 
elements attaining a high degree of vigour 
and immediacy.” This kind of remark, like 
the whole worthy book, does tend to make 
cinema seem like hard work rather than fun. 

Leslie Halliwell 


The Milos Forman Stories, by Antonin J. 
Liehm. International Arts & Sciences Press. 
1975. 191 pp. $15.00. (In Canada: 68 Pub- 
lishers, Toronto). 


A.J. Liehm, who used to be the most 
prominent Czech film critic in those remote 
days when Czechoslovakia still produced 
motion pictures and not just moving comic 
strips, has to his credit two previous books 
in English: The Politics of Culture and 
Closely Watched Films. They provide useful 
source material for those interested in the 
reaility of, rather than the dreams or slanders 
about, socialism and socialist art. 

Now he has added a third one: The Milos 
Forman Stories, a unique combination of the 
author's reviews (some written in Prague, 
some in the US) with the director’s first per- 
son narrative. The Prague reviews bear testi- 
mony to the writer’s acute understanding of 
the cinema; they often contain analytical 
and aesthetic prophecies that the future in- 
variably proved correct. The later pieces are 
perhaps even more interesting for they area 
useful corrective to the reviews written by 
Americans who lack Liehm’s intimate knowl- 
edge of Forman’s background and thus, un- 
derstandably, often miss the point the direc- 
tor is making. Less understandably, Ameri- 
can reviews often sound surprisingly like 
the worst Stalinist attacks on Forman. 

Forman’s background is typically Central 
European; his parents died in Nazi camps, 
and his artistic career has been marked by a 
struggle against restrictive censorship and 
deliberate misinterpretation. One kind of 
Criticism levelled against him stands out: Af- 


Leslie Halliwell is, of course, author of Filmgoer’s 
Companion, now in its fifth, revised (paperback) edition 
(in Canada: PaperJacks, $9.95). He is film programmer 
of Granada Television in London. 


ter the release of Black Peter, a hack by the 
name of Dr. Trapl wrote a furious denunci- 
ation which asserted that the film poked fun 
at the common man and perverted reality. | 
was surprised to read essentially identical 
criticism in the right wing German weekly 
Der Spiegel, in a review of The Firemen’s 
Ball. After that | was prepared for more of 
the same so | only chuckled when Jay Cocks 
accused Forman of “simplistic misan- 
thropy,” and | laughed heartily when | read 
Liehm’s quotation of John Simon’s bom- 
bastic pronouncement which was worthy of 
any Soviet establishment hack: “| declare 
Taking Off an antihuman film... | consider 
Forman morally deficient to the utmost de- 
gree... and | think that the army of his ad- 
mirers... are dupes and fools.” 

Liehm explains this strange unanimity of 
left, right and centre by invoking the Marxist 
concept of false consciousness and 
suggesting that it is false consciousness that 
often clashes with the “unideological” ap- 
proach of an artist such as Forman. 

For such insights and for his fine analysis 
of individual films, this book is invaluable 
for those who are still interested in the dra- 
matic story of the Czech cinematic experi- 
ment of which Forman was a vital part. 

Josef Skvorecky 


The John Ford Movie Mystery, by Andrew 
Sarris. Secker & Warburg in association with 
the British Film Institute. 192 pp. 1975. Il- 
lustrated in black and white. (In Canada: 
Collins, $4.50 (P), $13.95 (H). 


A few years ago, Sight and Sound carried an 
item from the diary of a young producer, | 
think it was a producer, who was doing his 
first film with John Ford. Throughout the ° 
shooting, Ford had made the producer ner- 
vous because he seemed to be studying 
other scripts than the one they were filming. 
And then, while moving from one western 
desert location to another, Ford stopped the 
convoy and started shooting the landscape 
without an explanation. When asked what he 
was doing, the master replied that he was 
photographing the opening title sequence. 
Feeling rebuked, the producer had learned 
that, appearances to the contrary, John Ford 
knew what he was doing. 

The word ‘mystery’ in the title of Andrew 
Sarris’s excellent book stands for a number 
of apparent and real mysteries in Ford’s life 
and work. There is the mystery of his appar- 
ent Philistineism in the face of sensitive 
achievement. There is the mystery of his 
careful rendering of the emotional elements 
in one film, set against instances of un- 
bridled sentimentality in the next. There is a 
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McLaglen. There is, in Sarris’s opinion, a 
mystery surrounding Ford’s reputation. He 
points out that he wasn’t exclusively by 
any means a director of westerns. Further, 
he thinks that Ford has been quite wrongly 
cheered for certain flawed films and un- 
fairly neglected for others. In a word, we 
have typecast Ford and expect him to act in 
a predictable way. Sarris’s thesis is that he 
doesn't. 

Gerald Pratley gave us a chance to test 
Sarris’s views at a recent retrospective of 
Ford films at the Ontario Film Theatre. Here 
was an opportunity to round out our picture 
of Ford as essentially the creator of The 
Quiet Man, She Wore a Yellow Ribbon, The 
Informer and The Grapes of Wrath. Films 
like The Prisoner of Shark Island, Wee Willie 
Winkie and Steamboat Round the Bend re- 
pay study and are unjustly neglected. There 
is no cheap sentimentality in the treatment of 
the assassination of Lincoln and the hysteria 
that followed it in The Prisoner of Shark Is- 
land. He recorded it as Matthew Brady might 
have done, and explored the same territory 
that Costa-Gavras examined, in Special Sec- 
tion, a far more prosaic film than the 1936 
Ford feature. 

Perhaps the biggest mystery about John 
Ford is his inaccessibility. He avoided inter- 
views, spurned reporters and serious schol- 
ars alike. It may have been the artist trying to 
protect in shadows the well-springs of his 
creativity. Everywhere one is faced with 
contradiction: the exteme reactionary who 
made The Grapes of Wrath; the man’s man 
who gave us Ma Joad; the maker of west- 
erns who created The Long Voyage Home, 
Hurricane and Men Without Women. 

Whether Wee Willie Winkie, a Shirley 
Temple vehicle, will ever replace The In- 
former or My Darling Clementine in the 
Critical canon, is really not up to critics like 
Sarris or anyone else. Ford is a many- 
faceted talent, and one can hold him up 
against the light and get an infinite variety 
of effects. Sarris’s study, while cunning 
and thought-provoking, shows us his John 
Ford. | won't at all be surprised to see in 
ten years’ time this same author presenting 
yet another John Ford, an equally com- 
pelling grand master of the cinema. 

Howard Engel 
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If you’re into film, 
you should be wearing our shirt. 
Go ahead, indulge yourself! 


415 North Dearborn/Chicago, 
Illinois 60610 
Please send me shirts, as follows: 
C1 White Shirt $3.50 per shirt 


O) Black Shirt $4.50 per shirt 


U.S.A. add 50¢ per shirt for postage. 
Foreign orders will be airmailed and invoiced 
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Image and Influence: Studies in 
the Sociology of Film, by Andrew 
Tudor. George Allen and Unwin. 
$12.00. (In Canada: Methuen, 
$14.00) 


The prima facie value of Andrew 
Tudor’s Image and Influence is 
its systematic critique of the 
received wisdom of sociological 
media studies. With the un- 
flagging thoroughness of the 
insider correcting a Grave Error, 


Tudor shows how badly film 
audiences have been misrepre- 
sented as an amorphous mass 
ever-ready to be injected with 
messages designed to assuage 
and manipulate. 

Tudor’s intention in this book 
is to disassemble that received 
wisdom and to sketch another 
plan. Tudor is very well-equipped 
for the job and his text is in- 
formed by the very finest socio- 
logical thinking found in the 


Anglo-American orbit. But, right 
off, Tudor admits he won't get 
very far. “Off and on various 
people have suggested pro- 
visional schemata for a socio- 
logy of film. | have no such 
intentions here, though this book 
as a whole might partly contri- 
bute to such a process.” 

Such _ circumspection on 
Tudor’s part is typical of Tudor 
and his fellow film critics at 
Screen magazine. For all their 
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repute as jargon-prone syste- 
matizers, they really provide only 
the modest service of clearing 
house for thought on film. Their 
painfully “rigorous” essays in 
Screen, their devotion to se- 
miology, and their forays into 
everything from Panofskian art 
history to Lacanian psycho- 
analysis have made them film 
study’s finest “secondary sour- 
ce” compilers. And if their 
work is not exactly vivacious, 
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they have opened wide an 
essential enterprise of expecta- 
tion. 

It is probably the nature of 
this enterprise that gives the 
impression that Image and 
Influence is all coming attrac- 
tions. It isn’t really true, though, 
that Tudor is again sifting biblio- 
graphical sands, like he did in 
Theories of Film. For, while 
Tudor stays very much in the 
role of reader-reporter, the 
circumscribed character of Ima- 
ge and Influence serves a 
definite heuristic purpose. 

The basic lesson of this book 
is that no solid modern work in 
the sociology of film has been 
done. Almost all attempts have 
floundered into ‘media studies” 
and fallen for its “mass culture” 
thesis. Which is: whatever the 
media produce is either so- 
Cially predetermined by mass 
society or is itself a manipu- 
lator of that society. Simple. 
That, says Tudor, is the prob- 
lem. This simplification is a de- 
formation of the facts that has 
precluded any real study of the 
social dynamics of the media. 
We have to start over. 

Tudor’s concern, then, is to 
_ find a more useful theoretical 
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model of the complex interaction 
between film and society. While 
he offers diverse specific sug- 
gestions along the way, for 
Tudor, the skeleton for a general 
model lies in the sociology of 
knowledge. Drawing on Peter 
Berger and Thomas Luckman 
(and through them on the tradi- 
tion of Durkheim and Weber), 
Tudor describes film culture 
as a social institution. 

In arguing that film culture is 
really a social institution Tudor 
makes explicit what he has 
taken from Berger and Luckman 
— film culture resembles reli- 
gion. As a medium of com- 
munication, film culture creates 
its own kind of “sacred canopy.” 
This appropriation of the model 
of religion is very useful for 
Tudor because it allows him to 
emphasize that, as a_ social 
institution, film competes with 
other social institutions, includ- 
ing, of course, religion. 

Tudor takes two chapters — 
on the Hollywood industry and 
on film audiences — to show 
how this competitive character 
of the cinema is actually consti- 
tutative of film culture. In the life 
of society film not only com- 
petes with other social _insti- 
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tutions in the process of com- 
munication. One of the key 
ways in which film culture is 
created and develops is through 
this social competition. This is 
not only the obvious result of 
cinema’s commercial character. 
It is also a Consequence, says 
Tudor, of the fact that film au- 
diences are actively involved 
in the web of communications 
created by competing _institu- 
tions. A film is never viewed 
by uncritical eyes. Rather, a 
film is seen through the eyes of 
an audience perpetually judging 
filmic communication against 
the other communications ge- 
nerated by all social institu- 
tions. 

This | complicated 
seems dependable in theory. 
But, says Tudor, it isn’t very 
useful unless we can show how 
the films themselves (in terms of 
styles, choice of subjects, cha- 
racterizations, etc.) derive 
from, and contribute to, the 
process of social communica- 
tion. In fact, we could not 
even say how films are part of 
film culture unless we can show 
film structure and style function 
sociologically. The second half 
of Image and Influence sets 


model 


out to say how we go about 
showing this. 

Predictably, it is the work of 
film critics and film historians 
that provide Tudors sources 
for this task. He selects the 
German silent cinema as an 
example of a “film movement”. 
In Tudor’s view, film move- 
ments are important because 
they are distinguished by their 
appearance during periods of 
social crisis. Although _ brief, 
because they posit a “revolu- 
tionary” aesthetic, film move- 
ments powerfully express the 
social dynamic which to a large 
extent generates them. Tudor’s 
description of the German films 
works very well and, as he 
claims, this approach would 
probably succeed even better 
with the more amply docu- 
mented Soviet films of the 
twenties and Italian neorealism. 

Tudor then examines the con- 
trasting “film genres.” He sees 
genres as a permanent, and so 
“evolving,” set of sub-cultures 
whose relation to society is 
abiding and more stable. 

The genre concept gives 
Tudor his worst problems be- 
cause he fails to give a satis- 
factory explanation for ‘“‘evolu- 


Movies and 
Methods 
Edited by 

Bill Nichols 


Fifty contributions from some of the most 
original modern film thinkers, including André 
Bazin, Andrew Sarris, Susan Sontag, Raymond 


Durgnat, Pasolini, 


Eisenstein, 


Solanas and 


Gettino, and Truffaut. 
672 pages, 30 illustrations, $20.00 
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Kevin Brownlow 


“Not since Terry Ram- 
saye’s memorable A Mil- 
lion and One Nights was 
ublished back in 1926 
ave the colorful early 
days of the movies . . 
beenre-createdandfresh- 
ly documented with such 
a 


ir and fervor. . 


.. The 


book is a must for movie 


buffs” 


—New York Times 


606 pages, 294 illustrations, $9.95 
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tion.” All he can really say over 
twenty pages of elaboration is 
that film genres appear and 
then either evolve or vanish. 
Strangely, Tudor skirts the topic 
he himself set up to handle 
this problem by drawing on 
Berger and Luckman: genre as 
myth. Instead, he unfortunately 
attempts, in a chapter called 
“Movie Languages,” to adapt 
current British film theory to 
his task. Tudor’s only success 
here is in demonstrating how far 
he has departed from his Screen 
colleagues by his dependence 
on the Anglo-American sociolo- 
gy that is so alien to Screen’s 
European influences. 

Perhaps Tudor will one day 
develop his own way to deal with 
film style, one that will provide 
that. crucial link between film 
Criticism and his film culture 
sociology. As is obvious from 
Tudors apology for failing to 
do it here, the concluding 
chapter “Patterns of Change,” 
semiology will not provide the 
means. 

This is the sort of problem 
that sends writers like Andrew 
Tudor back to the drawing 
board. But that he has even 
stated such problems so that 


they can be worked over on a 
drawing board makes Image 
and Influence more than worth 
reading. In fact, it is easily 


the best book in the badly 
neglected area of the sociology 
of film yet written. 

Bart Testa 


Books on Film: 
A Checklist 


Woody Allen: Clown Prince of American 
Humor. By Bill Adler and Jeffrey Fein- 
man. Pinnacle 1975. 178 pp. $1.75 (P). 
Alone With Me. By Eartha Kitt. Regnery 
1976. 276 pp. $8.95 (H). (Beaverbooks, 
$10.50). The performer's autobiography. 

American Film Institute Catalog: Feature 
Films 1961-1970. Richard P. Krafsur, 
ed. Bowker 1976. Vol. 1 (Films) 1268 
pp., Vol. 2 (Indexes) 976 pp. $90. (H) 
per set (plus shipping & handling). 

An Analysis of Motion Pictures About 
War Released by the American Film In- 
dustry 1930-1970. By Russell Earle 
Shain. Arno Press 1976. 448 pp. $26. 
(H). A PhD dissertation. 

Michelangelo Antonioni’s Neo-realism: A 
World View. By Robert J. Lyons. Arno 
Press 1976. 207 pp. $12. (H). A PhD. 
dissertation. 

Fred Astaire. By Stephen Harvey. Pyr- 
amid 1975. 158 pp. $1.75 (P). (Barr- 
dawn, $1.75). 

Authors in the News. Barbara Nykoruk, 
ed. Gale 1976. 502 pp. $24. (H). Com- 
pilation of articles about film, and other, 


writers. 

Jack Benny. By Irving A. Fein. Putman 
1976. 319 pp. $8.95 (H). (Longman, 
$10.50). A biography. 

The Blue Dahlia. By Raymond Chandler. 
Southern Illinois University Press 1976. 
139 pp. $10. (H), $3.95 (P). (Burns & 
McEachern, $11.95 (H), $4.75 (P)). 
Screenplay of 1944 Paramount film. 

A Book. By Desi Arnaz. Morrow 1976. 
322 pp. $8.95 (H). (Gage, $10.95). The 
performer's autobiography. 

Cagney. By James Cagney. Doubleday 
1976. 202 pp. $8.95 (H). (Doubleday, 
$9.95). 

California Time. By Frederic Raphael. 
Holt Rinehart Winston of Can. Ltd. 1976. 
230 pp. $7.95 (H). An unusual novel 
about Hollywood. 

Chaplin’s Films. By Uno Asplund. Barnes 
1976. 216 pp. $10. (H). (Smithers & 
Bonellie, $14.). Translated from the 
Swedish. 

A Comparative Study of Selected Ameri- 
can Film Critics 1958-1974. By Joseph 
Dalton Blades, Jr. Arno Press 1976. 227 


pp. $13. (H). A PhD. dissertation. 

The Drawings of Norman McLaren. By 
Norman McLaren. Scribner's 1975. 192 
pp. $25. (H). (Tundra Books). 

Clint Eastwood. By Patrick Agan. Pyr- 
amid 1976. 188 pp. $1.25 (P). (Barr- 
dawn, $1.25). 

The Effects of Television on the Motion 
Picture and Radio Industries. By Frederic 
Stuart. Arno Press 1976. 213 pp. $23. 
(H). A PhD. dissertation. 

The Fairbanks Album. By _ Richard 
Schickel. New York Graphics Society 
1975. 286 pp. $19.95 (H). (McClelland & 
Stewart, $19.95.). Documents from the 
Fairbanks Family archives. 

Film and Revolution. By James Roy Mac- 
Bean. Indiana U. Press 1976. 339 pp. 
$15. (H). $4.95 (P). Marxist approach to 
society’s impact on film and vice-versa. 
Fim Animation As a Hobby. By Andrew 
and Mark Hobson. Sterling 1975. 46pp. 
$5.95 (H) (Saunders, $7.50 (H), $11. 
Film Directors Guide: Western Europe. 
By James Robert Parish. Scarecrow 
1976. 292 pp. $11. (H). 

The First Time. By Karl Fleming and 
Anne Taylor Fleming. Simon & Schuster 
1975. 319 pp. $7.95 (H). (Musson, 
$8.95). The first sexual experience of 
Jack Lemmon, Mae West, Debbie Rey- 
nolds, Sally Kellerman et al. 

The John Ford Mystery. By Andrew Sar- 
ris. University of Indiana Press 1976. 
192 pp. $8.95 (H). A study of Ford’s 
films. 

The Milos Forman Stories. By Antonin J. 
Liehm. International Arts and Sciences 
Press 1975. 191 pp. $15. (H). (68 Pub- 
lishers) A biography. 

From Hollywood. By DeWitt Bodeen. 
Barnes 1976. 352 pp. $15. (H). (Smith- 
ers & Bonellie, $21.). Performers’ bio- 
filmographies. 


“An outstanding volume on film 
aesthetics and mechanics.” 


—Cinema Booklist 


Five years in the making, /nto Film is certain to be 
recognized as the finest and most comprehensive guide 
to every aspect of film-making. Through almost 1400 
still photographs taken from frames from over 100 films, 
the authors explore some of the most beautiful, power- 
ful and compelling film sequences ever created—from 
Griffith’s The Birth of a Nation to the films of such 
modern masters as Antonioni, Bergman, Ford and 
Hitchcock. In addition, segments of shorter films— 
documentaries, experimental films, commercials and 
student work—have been included, for they provide 
examples of important techniques and also give the 
reader the added advantage of checking the authors’ 
explanations against everyday experience. Also 
included are two 10-second flip sequences—from 
Eisenstein’s Potemkin and Godard’s Breathless. 


“Intelligent and helpful. Recommended.” 
—STANLEY KAUFFMANN 
The New Republic 


608 pages, appendixes, bibliography, glossary. 
$12.95, paper; $19.95, cloth 


201 Park Avenue South 


New York, New York 10003 


—D 
dutton tad 
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Grammar of the Film Language. By 
Daniel Arijon. Hastings House 1976. 624 
pp. $27.50 (H). Analysis of visual as- 
pects of film. 

Great Movie Heroes. By James Robert 
Parish. Harper & Row 1975. 115 pp. 
$1.95 (P). (Fitzhenry & Whiteside, 
$2.15). Short bio-filmographies of 22 
Stars. 

Growing Up In Hollywood. By Robert 


Parrish. Harcourt Brace Jovanovich 
1976. 229 pp. $10. (H). (Longmans, 
Stes.) Director Parrish's 
autobiography. 


A Guide To Film and Television Courses 
in Canada 1975-76. Canadian Film Insti- 
tute 1975. David Goldfield, ed. 209 pp. 
$2. (P). 

Hefner. By Frank Brady. Ballantine 
1975. 262 pp. $1.75 (P). (Ballantine, 
$1.75). Paperback edition of Playboy 
publisher's biography. 

Katharine Hepburn. By Gary Carey. 
Pocket Books 1975. 238 pp. $1.95 (P). 
(Simon & Schuster, $1.95). 

Hollywood Is A Four-Letter Town. By 
James Bacon. Regnery 1976. 324 pp. 
$8.95 (H). (Beaverbooks, $10.50). Film 
Capital gossip. 

Hollywood Players: The Forties. By 
James Robert Parish and Lennard De- 
Carl. Arlington 1975. 544 pp. $25. (H). 
(Dent, $27.50). 

Hollywood: The Movie Factory. By Leo- 
nard Maltin. Popular Library 1976. 284 
pp. $1.50 (P). (Barrdawn, $1.50). Inter- 
views with stars of the 20s and 30s. 

How the Great Comedy Writers Create 
Laughter. By Larry Wilde. Nelson-Hall 
1976. 285 pp. $8.95 (H). (Book Centre, 
Inc., $10.75). 

International Film Guide, 1976. Peter 
Cowie, ed. Barnes 1975. 608 pp. $4.95 


(P). (Smithers & Bonellie, $5.50). 
International Motion Picture Almanac 
1976. Richard Gertner, ed. Quigley 1976. 
705 pp. $20., with Television Almanac, 
$34. (H). 

The Intimate Life of Rudolph Valentino. 
By Jack Scagnetti. Jonathan David 1975. 
160 pp. $12.95 (H). (Negev, $15.75). 

An Investigation of the Motives for and 
Realization of Music to Accompany the 
American Silent Film. By Charles Merrell 
Berg. Arno Press 1976. 300 pp. $18. (H). 
A PhD. dissertation. 

Buster Keaton and Dynamics of Visual 
Art. By George Wead. Arno Press 1976. 
370 pp. $22. (H). A PhD. dissertation. 


Stanley Kubrick: A Film Odyssey. By 
Gene D. Phillips. Popular Library 1976. 
189 pp. $3.95 (P). Biography, with inter- 
view, and complete filmography. 

Charles Laughton. By Charles Higham. 
Doubleday 1976. 239 pp. $8.95 (H). An 
“intimate” biography. 

Monsters. By Leonard Wolf. Straight Ar- 
row 1975. 127 pp. $4.95 (P). (Musson, 
$5.75). From the classical Hydra to King 
Kong and Godzilla. 

Motion Picture Performers: Supplement 
No. 1. By Mel Schuster. Scarecrow Press 
1976. 793 pp. $27.50 (H). Bibliography 
1970-74 of periodicals’ articles. 

Movie Monsters. By Thomas G. 
Aylesworth. Lippincott 1975. 70 pp. $5.95 
(H), $2.95 (P). (McClelland & Stewart, 
$7.95 (H), $2.95 (P)). Written 
specifically for the 6 to 9 age group. 
Music in Film and Television. Unipub 
1975. 197 pp. $7.95 (P). (Information 
Canada, $7.95). A UNESCO international 
catalogue 1964-74 of film/tv musical 
performances. 

Nashville. By Joan Tewkesbury. Bantam 
Books 1976. Unpaged $2.25 (P). The 


screenplay of Robert Altman's film. 
Reeling. By Pauline Kael. Little, Brown 
1976. 497 pp. $12.95 (H). Coiiected crit- 
icisms and essays. 


Ginger Rogers. By Patrick McGilligan. 
Pyramid 1975. 159 pp. $1.75 (P). (Barr- 
dawn, $1.75). 

Scarlett, Rhett, and a Cast of Thou- 
sands. By Roland Flamini. MacMillan 
1975. 355 pp. $13.95 (H). (Collier-Mac- 
Millan, $13.95). The Filming of Gone 
with the Wind. 

Scoundrel Time. By Lillian Hellman. Lit- 
tle, Brown 1976. 155 pp. $7.95 (H). 
(McClelland & Stewart, $9.). The screen- 
writer-playwright’s continuing memoir. 
The Secret Word is Groucho. By 
Groucho Marx with Hector Arce. Put- 
nam 1976. 217 pp. $7.95 (H). (Long- 
mans, $9.50). The best from Groucho’s 
TV show You Bet Your Life. 

Sinatra. By Earl Wilson. MacMillan 1976. 
357 pp. $9.95 (H). (Collier-MacMillan, 
$10.95). An “unauthorized” biography of 
the performer. 

Slide. By Gerald A. Browne. Arbor 1976. 
241 pp. $8.95 (H). (Clarke-Irwin, 
$10.75). Novel with some Hollywood 
film industry aspects. 

The Solid Gold Sandbox. By Jason Bond- 
eroff. Pinnacle 1975. 178 pp. $1.50 (P). 
How to bring up star children. 

Sources of Meaning in Motion Pictures 
and Television. By Calvin Pryluck. Arno 
Press 1976. 241 pp. $15. (H). A PhD. 
dissertation. 

Stavisky... By Jorge Semprun. Viking 
1975. 163 pp. $3.25 (P). Script of the 
Alain Resnais film. 

Step Right Up! By William Castle. Put- 
nam 1976. 256 pp. $8.95 (H). (Long- 
mans, $10.50). Memoirs of the horror 
film producer. 


A Stranger in the Mirror. By Sidney Shel- 
don. Morrow 1976. 321 pp. $8.95 (H). 
(Gage, $10.95). Novel about a_per- 
former’s mental downfall. 
Toward a Definition of the American 
Film Noir 1941-1949. By Amir Massoud 
Karimi. Arno Press 1976. 255 pp. $16. 
(H). A PhD. dissertation. 
The Verdict. By Hildegard Knef. Farrar, 
Strauss & Giroux 1975. 377 pp. $10. (H). 
(McGraw-Hill, $11.50). Continuation of 
the actress’ memoirs. 
Where Have You Gone, Joe DiMaggio? 
By Maury Allen. Signet 1976. 179 pp. 
$1.50 (P). (Har-Nal, $1.50). Includes 
section about Marilyn MOnroe. 
Who Killed Marilyn? By Tony Sciacca. 
Manor Books 1976. 222 pp. $1.75 (P). A 
few off-beat conjectures on a familiar 
theme. 
Word Communications. UNESCO 1975. 
560 pp. $21. (H). (Information Canada, 
$22.50). Survey of the media, including 
film, in 200 countries. 
The Word In A Frame. By Leo Braudy. 
Doubleday 1976. 274 pp. $8.95 (H). 
(Doubleday, $9.95). What we see in 
films. 
Writers Guild 1976 Directory. Writers 
Guild of America 1976. 111 pp. $7.50 
(P). WGA screenwriters and _ their 
credits. 

George L. George 
George L. George, for many years a 
film director, with an Academy Award 
for one of his documentaries, is a book 
reviewer for several film magazines, 
and, during WWII, was Production Man- 
ager at the National Film Board until he 
reorganized production and abolished his 
function. He then became a director for 
the Word in Action unit. 


What really happened? 
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In 1921 Roscoe ‘‘Fatty’’ Arbuckle, was 
Hollywood’s top comedian, rivalled only by 
Charlie Chaplin. But as Buster Keaton put it, 
“One day all of the laughter stopped:’ Banner 
headlines proclaimed Arbuckle a monster who 
had raped a 27-year-old actress, and killed her. 


Using exclusive interviews, grand jury 
transcripts and material thought destroyed 
long ago, film writer David Yallop recreates 
the most sensational and outrageous court- 
room trial ever to come out of Hollywood— 
on film or in real life. For seven long months, 
lying witnesses, an ambitious D.A. anda 
hungry press kept Arbuckle fighting for his 
career in Hollywood and his life in the courts. 


Penthouse 


Filled with stars and sex, scandal and 
chicanery, The Day The Laughter Stopped 
is ‘‘...a fascinating story of a witch-hunt 
and a thorough vindication of a man?’ 
—Publishers Weekly 

‘« left me astounded?’—Patrick Owens, 


THE DAY THE 
LAUGHTER STOPPED 


The True Story of Fatty Arbuckleff 
by David Yallop 
$12.50 at bookstores 
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Was Holly wood’s biggest 
, star really a sex murderer? 


OOKER’S 
GUIDE TO SOURCES 
OF 16MM FILMS 
MENTIONED IN 
THIS ISSUE 
eA 


The Abominable Snowman. US:F1. 

Airport. CAN:UNI. US:UNI,TWY. 

Alice in the Cities. BAR. 

Alphavilie: CAN: AST* US:CMH. 

L’Amour a vingt ans. CAN:|FD* 

Angele. CAN:UNI. 

L’Argent de poche (Small Change). CAN:|FD* 
US:NWP* 

Ballet Mécanique. US:BUD,MMA. 

Beach Red. US: UA. 

Beggar on Horseback. PAR? 

Beware of a Holy Whore. US:NYF. 

Black Peter. US: MAB. 

Blow-Up. CAN:BEL. US:F1. 

The Blues According to Lightning Hopkins. US:GRP. 

A Boy and His Dog. US:F1. 

Brink of Life. CAN:NCE. US:JAN. 

Brotherhood of Satan. CAN:AST* 

Bugs Bunny Superstar. WB? 

Charly. CAN:|FD* US:FI. 

Un chien Andalou. US:MAB,BUD,MMA. 

La Chinoise. CAN:NCE. US:NYF. 

Chulas Fronteras. (see Cocks column) 

The Conversation. CAN:PAR* US:FI. 

Crime Without Passion. UN|. 

The Day the Earth Caught Fire. CAN:UNI,MMP. 
US:MAB,TWY. 

Desperate Characters. CAN:PAR. US:FI. 

The Devil’s Hairpin. CAN:PAR? US:F1? 

Dry Wood. (see Cocks column) 

L’Entant sauvage. UA. 

Entracte. US:BUD,MMA. 

Face to Face. CAN:PAR* US:FI* 

La Femme du Gange. US:MON. 

The 400 Blows. US:JAN. 

Fox and Friends. CAN:FAR. US:NYF? 

French Provincial (Souvenirs d’en France). CAN:NCE. 
US:NYF. 

Le Gai Savoir. CAN:PR. 

The Golden Bed. CAN:PAR? 

Hot Pepper. (see Cocks column) 

Invasion of the Body Snatchers. CAN:IFD. US:IVY. 

Last Man on Earth. US:BUD. 

Last Tango in Paris. UA. 

Lawrence of Arabia. CAN:AST. 

La Maman et la putain. CAN: FAR* US:NYF. 

The Man Who Fell to Earth. CAN: AMB. US:C5. 

Maracaibo. CAN: PAR. US:FI. 

Masculin-Féminin. CAN:AST. 

Mata-Hari (1932). CAN:BEL. US:FI. 

The Mind of Mr. Soames. CAN:AST. US:MAB. 

The Naked Prey. CAN:PAR. US:FI. 

No Blade of Grass. CAN:PAR. US:FI. 

La Nuit Américaine. WB. 

Olympiad. CAN:ITE. US:MAB,MMA. 

The Omega Man. CAN:WB. US:MAB. 

The Passenger. UA* 

La Peau douce. CAN:FAR. US:JAN. 

Performance. WB. 

Persona. UA. 

Pierrot le fou. CAN: AST. US:CMH. 

Pink Flamingos. CAN:DAN. US:NLC. 

The Ritz. WB* 

Ryan’s Daughter. CAN:BEL. US:FI. 

The Seventh Seal. CAN:NCE. US:JAN. 

Shark’s Treasure. UA. 

Souvenirs d’en France. (see French Provincial) 

Soylent Green. CAN:BEL. US:F1. 

Spend it All. US:GRP. 

Storm Fear. UA. 

Summer Interlude. CAN:NCE. US:JAN. 

Sword of Lancelot. UNI. 

Taking Off. CAN:UNI. US:UNI,TWY. 

These are the Damned. CAN:AST* 

To Catch a Thief. CAN:PAR. US:FI. 

Triumph of the Will. CAN:CFI. US:MAB, MMA. 

Two English Girls. CAN:PR. US:JAN. 

Two Lane Blacktop. CAN: UNI. US:UNI,TWY. 

2001. CAN:BEL. US:FI. 

Walkabout. CAN:BEL. US:F1. 

A Well Spent Life. (see Cocks column) 

Who is Harry Kellerman... CAN:AST. US:BUD. 

Wild Strawberries. CAN:NCE. US:JAN. 

The World, the Flesh and the Devil. CAN:BEL. US:F1. 

Zéro de condulte. CAN: MMP,CFI. US:MAB. 


* 16mm prints may not be currently available. 


While based on sources we believe reliable and 
up-to-date, Take One cannot guarantee the 
accuracy of any of the above information, nor 
assume any liability for the results of any 
mis-information given. We are happy to print 
additions and corrections in future issues. 


AMB. Ambassador Films, 88 Eglinton Ave. 
East, Toronto M4P 1B8. 

AST. Astral Films, 224 Davenport Rd., Toronto 
M5R 1J37 

BAR. A.J. Bauer, 166 West 72, New York 10023. 
BEL. Bellevue Film Distributors, 227 Victoria 
Street, Toronto M5B 1B6. 

BUD. Budget Films, 4590 Santa Monica Blvd., 
Los Angeles 90029. 

C5. Cinema Five, 595 Madison Ave., New York 
10022. 

CFI. Canadian Film Institute, 1762 Carling Ave., 
Ottawa K2A 2H7 

CMH. Contemporary Films/McGraw Hill, 
Princeton Road, Hightstown, N.J. 08520. 

DAN. Danton Films, 2 Davisville Ave., 

Toronto M4S 1E8 

FAR. Faroun Films, 136 St. Paul St. E., 
Montreal H2Y 1G6. 

FI. Films Inc., 1144 Wilmette Ave., Wilmette, 
IL 60091. 

GRP. Grove Press, 196 W. Houston, New York 
10014. 

IFD. International Film Distributors, 175 Bloor 
East, Toronto M4W 1E2. 

ITE. International Tele-Film, 47 Densley Ave., 
Toronto M6M 2P5. 

IVY. Ivy Films, 165 W. 46th St., NYC 10022. 
JAN. Janus Films, 745 5th Ave., NYC 10022. 
MAB. MacMillan Audio Brandon, 34 MacQuesten 
Parkway S., Mount Vernon, N.Y. 10550. 

MMA. Museum of Modern Art, 11 West 

53rd Street, New York 10019. 

MMP. Marlin Motion Pictures, 47 Lakeshore 
Road E., Port Credit, Ont. L5G 1C9. 

MON. Monument Films, 43 West 16th Street, 
New York 10011. 

NCE. New Cinema Enterprises, 35 Britain St., 
Toronto MSA 1R7. 

NLC. New Line Cinema, 853 Broadway, NYC 
10003. 

NWP. New World Pictures, 8831 Sunset Blvd., 
Los Angeles, Cal. 90069. 

NYF. New Yorker Films, 43 West 61st St., 
NYC 10023. 

PAR. Paramount Pictures, Toronto Star Building, 
1 Yonge St., Toronto MSE 1E9. 

PR. Prima Films, 1594 St. Joseph East, 
Montreal H2J 1M7. 

TWY. Twyman Films, 329 Salem Ave., Dayton, 
Ohio 45401. 

UA. United Artists Corp., Suite 800, 2180 Yonge 
St., Toronto M4S 2B9 and 729 7th Ave., NYC 
10019. 

UNI..Universal Films, 2450 Victoria Park Ave., 
Willowdale, Ont. M2J 4A1, and 445 Park Ave., 
NYC 10022. 

WB. Warner Brothers Distributors, 70 Carlton 
St., Toronto M5B 1L7 and 400 Warner Bivd., 
Burbank, Cal. 91505. 


IXTEEN 
MILLIMETRE 
NEWS 


Roger Hurlock writes to say that, con- 
trary to indications given in a recent 
Booker’s Guide, The Man Who Would 
be King is to be distributed — exclusive- 
ly — in both Canada and the United 
States by his company, Hurlock Cine- 
World, 13 Arcadia Road, Old Green- 
wich, Conn. 06870 (203-637-4319). 


Hemisphere Pictures Inc. (445 Park 
Avenue, New York, N.Y. 10022; 212- 
759-8707), which bills itself as the 


leading independent soft-core motion 
picture distributor in the U.S., has 
announced the non-theatrical availability 
(this fall) of a series of soft-X or R- 
rated films (Naughty Coeds, Penthouse 
Playgirls, Intimate Playmates, Self Ser- 
vice Schoolgirls, Voluptuous Vixen, 
Smartie Pants, Humdinger, and Beneath 
the Sheets) as well as three thrillers 
(In the Devil’s Garden, Devil’s Night- 
mares, and Terror from Under ' the 
House), plus one comedy (Doctor in 
Trouble). Tell them we sent you. 


American International Pictures has 
concluded an arrangement with Swank 
Motion Pictures for the non-theatrical 
distribution of virtually all of the 150 
AIP films released since 1970, including 
such titles as Shout at the Devil, Future- 
world, and The Great Scout and Cat- 
house Thursday. For a complete listing, 
write Mike Swank, Swank Motion 
Pictures, 201 South Jefferson, St. Louis, 
Missouri 63166 (314-534-6300). 


Western World Productions announces 
the availability of the feature In 
MacArthur Park (written, produced and 
directed by Bruce R. Schwartz), about 
an Indian who leaves his Arizona 
reservation to seek work in Los An- 
geles. Further details from Western 
World at P.O. Box 3594, San Francisco, 
CA. 94119 (415-563-7171). 


Universal/16 (445 Park Avenue, New 
York, N.Y. 10022) has just published a 
16-page full-color supplementary catalog 
for colleges and film societies which 
describes their latest releases, in- 
cluding The Hindenburg, The Other 
Side of the Mountain, and Costa- 
Gavras’s Special Section. The booklet’s 
available free, on request. Universal has 
also recently enlarged their cartoon 
library by acquiring a !arge selection of 
“Terrytoons” featuring Mighty Mouse, 
Heckle and Jeckle, and Deputy Dawg. 


ONFERENCES 
& COMPETITIONS 


The Second Intérnational Festival of 
Cinema-ye-Azad (an Iranian amateur 
film group, dedicated to promoting 
8mm and Super-8 movie-making) is 
to be held this October. For further 
details, contact Bassir Nassibi, Director 
of Cinema-ye-Azad, 22 Taheri Street, 
Abbassabad, Tehran, Iran. 


Framework, the University of Warwick 


From the moment when we dream of an image to the moment 
when that image appears on a screen, six months have gone 
by, and thirty people have been involved! In film it is very 


difficult to be instinctive, to use gestures! That’s why | enjoy 
filming documentaries. 


— Louis Malle 


film journal, is organizing a conference 
on the economics and _ theoretical 
practice of film criticism, to be held 
at the university February 21 through 
March 3. Write Framework, The Uni- 
versity of Warwick, Coventry CV4 7AL, 
Warks., England. 


The University of Maryland is hosting 
(Oct. 24-26) a conference on Photo- 
graphy in Visual Communications Today, 
with some 20 impressive speakers. 
Registration (including most meals) is 
$95. More information may be obtained 
from Audiovisual Services, University 
of Maryland, College Park, MD 20742 
(301-454-5633). 


The 11th Belgian National Film Festival 
will take place November 18-24 in 
Namur, Belgium. All films produced in 
Belgium over the last two years will 
be on view to professionals and the 
public alike. Write Festibelfilm, 266 rue 
Royale, Boite 6, 1030 Brussels. 


Deadline is April 15 for next year’s 
Great Lakes Film Festival, with substan- 
tial cash prizes for 16mm and Super-8 
filmmakers who live, work or study in 
Wisconsin, Illinois, Michigan, Minne- 
sota, Indiana or Ohio. Entry blanks 
can be had from the festival at P.O. 
Box 11583, Milwaukee, WI 53211 
(414-963-9670). 


The U.S. Television Commercials Festi- 
val is now (until 1 October) accepting 
entries for its sixth annual U.S.-and- 
Canada awards competition. Any film 
or 34” tape commercials produced 
and aired (nationally, locally or regional- 
ly) may be entered. Write 1008 Bellwood 
Avenue, Bellwood, IL 60104 (312-544- 
3361). 


Filmmakers (Super-8, 16mm, videotape) 
who live within a 300-mile radius of 
Rochester are invited to send their work 
to Upstate New York’s first annual 
“Film Gorge” (Nov. 6 and 7, at St. 
John Fisher College). Contact White Ox 


Films, 308 Laburnum Crescent, Ro- 
chester, NY 14620 (716-442-4080). 
You heard it here first: The Third 


Festival of World Animation will be held 
in Zagreb in June 1978. For further 
information: Zelimir Matko, Director, 
Zagreb ’78, Zagreb Film, Vlaska 70, 
41000 Zagreb, Yugoslavia. 


The Nassau Library System will sponsor 
a series of four seminars on Film 
and Personal Vision to be held at the 
Port Washington Public Library, 245 
Main St., Port Washington, Long Island, 
New York. The first seminar (Oct. 
28-30) features Bruce Baillie; the second 
(Nov. 18-20) Bruce Conner; and the 
third (Feb. 1977) Stan Brakhage. The 
fourth seminar (sometime in March) 
will concentrate on Personal Cinema 
and the Child Viewer. 


We have word that the Second Interna- 
tional Festival of Abstract Film is to be 
held December 2-5 of this year in Mont- 
pellier, France. There'll be “non-stop” 
screenings and retrospectives (espe- 
cially of computer-made films) and alse 
a competition. Write Le Centre Audio- 
visuel Méditerranéen, Bureaux du Poly- 
gone, Rue des Etats de Languedoc, 
34000 Montpellier, France. 
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Reach 80;000 Take One readers, 
for only 50 cents a word (minimum $10). Rates for 
more than one insertion are available on request. 
(Payment must accompany your order.) 
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GOOD-TIME FILMS, Inc. announces that it is seeking 
interesting and humorous 16mm animated film and 
short subjects for package distribution. Please send 
prospective films to: 

Good-Time Films, Inc. 

Attn: Garen Daly 

P.O. Box 490, Kenmore Station 

Boston, Mass. 02215 
All films will be viewed and promptly returned. 


AMBITIOUS FILM MAKERS! Amazing new report 
describes how one-man operation has grossed 
$150,000 a year producing sponsored films. Free 
letter with complete details. D.H. Vowell, P.O. Box 
4891, North Hollywood, Ca. 91607. 


FILM EDITOR: seeking freelance work. Background 
includes documentary, narrative, animation and 
multiple tracks. Experienced with Steenbeck, Kem, 
upright and flat Moviola. Reasonable. Reel available 
upon request. Call 201-798-1995. 


VIDEO CASSETTES wanted. °%4”. Features, 
used, blank. Immediate reply. Collector. 
Theofiles, New Freedom, Pa. 17349. 


bulk 
George 


Ray spent more than a week living with 
our intrepid Associate Editor, Michael 
Goodwin, and they talked and they drank 
and they talked a great deal. Mike 


They Live By Night, through 55 Days at 
Peking), and then each is discussed in 
depth. There are fascinating side-trips 
too, on such topics as James Dean, and 
how to make a $6-million feature without 
a script. 


synopsises each of Ray’s major films (from 


FILMS! Direct from producer to you! Send (25 cents 
US) Now! WFW, D-3, Box 23663, Oakland Park, 
FL 33307. 


SUPER-8 Sound and Silent Films. Discounted prices. 
Send 25¢ for catalog. Gregory Elliott, 1233 Cedarhill, 
East Lansing, MI 48823. 


OLD MOVIE MAGAZINES (1930’s — 1950’s), comics, 
curiosa, more. By mail auction. Mailbids, Dept. AQ, 
226 West 78th Street, NYC 10024. 


SUPER 8, 16mm and 8mm full-length features and 
shorts, sound and silent, color and black/white film 
Classics. Bogart, Popeye, Barrymore, Garbo, Chaplin, 
Bugs Bunny, Mansfield, Our Gang, Etc., Etc., Free 
Catalog. NILES FILMS, Box 1576-T0, South Bend, 
Indiana 46634, 


INSTANT CASH for old and new movie posters, 
stills, etc. We buy in quantity. Comix-Records Shop, 
211 King St., Alexandria, Va. 22314. 


MOVIE POSTERS. Classic and collectible posters 
and lobby cards. New Catalog lists thousands. Send 
$1.00 (refundable) to Yesterday, 174-A Ninth Avenue, 
N.Y.C. 10011. 


SUPER-8 SOUND FILMS. Send for free list. Northwest 
Custom Movies, Dept. TO, 4600 Union Bay Place, 
N.E., Seattle, Wash. 98105. 


LUGOSI, KARLOFF, CHANEY, etc. Horror-Fantasy 
stills for sale. 20,000 different. Illustrated catalog 50¢ 
refundable. Scherl, P.O. Box 2712, Hollywood, Cali- 
fornia 90028. 


SOUNDTRACK RECORDS. Blue Max $7.50, Psycho 
$7.50, Sundowners $5.50, Master of the World $7.50. 


Coming up in the December issue of 
TAKE ONE 


Nicholas Ray 


REBEL 


Catalog 25¢. International Money Orders only. Star-169, 
Box 387, Owings Mills, Maryland 21117. 


Classifieds, Take One, Box 1778, Station B, Montreal, 
Quebec, Canada H3B 3L3. 


| enclose $ 
lowing ad: 


for a one-time insertion of the fol- 
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A handy-dandy guide to some of this season’s major films, 
in the form of critical nuggets gleaned from the writings 
of America’s most influential movie critics. 


Obsession. 1976. Directed by Brian De 
Palma. Screenplay by Paul Schrader, from 
a story by De Palma and Schrader. Cinema- 
tographer, Vilmos Zsigmond. Music, Ber- 
nard Herrmann. With Geneviéve Bujold, 
Cliff Robertson, John Lithgow. 


“De Palma has made a perverse, moving, 
and bleakly funny romance...it is the emo- 
tional texture of its protagonists’ obsessive- 
ness rather than our anticipation of a sur- 
prise ending that keeps us riveted...” (Frank 
Rich, N.Y. Post. 8-2-76.) 

“Obsession...while a highly _ self-con- 
scious...piece of mimicry on the one hand 
is on the other a movie that has a lot to show 
us about those cinematic techniques which 
are calculated — even guaranteed — to 
keep us in suspense.” (Joy Gould Boyum, 
Wall Street Journal. 8-2-76). 

“...it is intellectually muddleheaded in a 
way that Hitchcock’s films never are.... 
The plot proceeds, but it keeps faltering, 
because of De Palma’s damaging affection 
for throwing the obvious into doubt. ...The 
confusion is typical of our times, and ruinous 
to this particular film...(Penelope Gilliatt, 
New Yorker. 8-2-76.) 


The Clockmaker. 1973. Directed by Ber- 
trand Tavernier. Screenplay by Jean 
Aurenche and Pierre Bost, adapted from a 
novel by Georges Simenon. Cinemato- 
grapher, Pierre William Glenn. With Phillipe 
Noiret, Jean Rochefort, Jacques Denis and 
Andrea Tainsy. 


“It is both complex and simple in the way of 
a film that knows exactly what it’s about — 
which is fathers and sons and the respect 
that is possible between them under even 
the worst of circumstances.” (Vincent 
Canby, N.Y. Times. 7-29-76.) 

“There have been scores of films and 
plays about the generation gap; this film 
about generation affinity seems more 
searching and true.” (Penelope Gilliatt, 
New Yorker. 8-9-76.) 

“There is nothing ‘big’ about the film... 
yet the film is bursting with barely con- 
tained moral, social and political indigna- 
tion, love that cannot quite find the right 
words, pain too proud to strip in public.” 
(John Simon, .New York Magazine. 8-9-76.) 
Susan Schenker is a freelance story analyst for major 


motion picture companies, and has recently completed 
Books About Film: A Bibliographical Checklist. 


My Friends. 1976. Directed by Mario 
Monicelli. Screenplay by Pietro Germi, 
Piero De Barnardi, Leo Benevenuti and 
Tullio Pinelli. Director of Photography, Luigi 
Kuveiller. With Philippe Noiret, Ugo Tog- 
nazzi, Gastone Moshin, Duilio Del Prete, 
Adolfo Celi and Bernard Blier. 


“The four friends in this wickedly funny 
boys’-night-out farce lead miserable lives 
most of the time, but every so often they 
get the urge to become ‘gypsies.’ ...It’s 
the poverty — mostly emotional — of their 
lives that makes their escapades so irre- 
sistible.” (Janet Maslin, Newsweek. 8-2-76.) 

“Monicelli has skilfully stitched together 
one of the best comedies in years 
worthier in some respects than Italian social 
comedies now clicking in the American 
market. ... The comedy is fresh and original 
and comedians carry it off with majestic 
sweep.” (Werb, Variety. 12-17-75.) 

“My Friends is a cross between Claude 
Sautet’s Vincent, Francois, Paul and the 
Others and Federico Fellini’s | Vitelloni. It’s 
a film about supportive male friendship, set 
in the Italian provinces, and though the 
milieu is bleak, the comedy is _ blithe.” 
(Vincent Canby, N.Y. Times. 7-19-76.) 


Cousin, Cousine. 1976. Directed by Jean- 
Charles Tacchella. Screenplay by Tacchella 
and Daniéle Thompson. Cinematographer, 
Georges Lendi. With Marie-Christine Bar- 
rault, Victor Lanoux, Guy Marchand and 
Marie-France Pisier. 


“Cousin, Cousine is most entertaining when 
it is a comedy of free-for-all manners, 
when the families of both couples get to- 
gether for their regular mélées. ... Tacchel- 
la is far less interesting as a philosophe 
than he is as the ringmaster of a three-ring 
circus.” (Janet Maslin, Newsweek. 8-9-76.) 

“Cinema is not yet dead in France:...re- 
markable is the sense of French bourgeois 
family existence that is evoked...without 
the slightest self-importance and with a fluid 
rapidity that obliges you to keep your eyes 
and ears open. ...Cousin, Cousine is quite 
possibly the most accurate representation of 
happy, healthy sensuality | have seen on 
film.” (John Simon, New York Magazine. 
8-2-76.) 


The Shootist. 1976. Directed by Don Siegel. 
Screenplay by Miles Hood Swarthout and 


Scott Hale based on the novel by Glendon 
Swarthout. Cinematographer, Bruce Sur- 
tees. Music, Elmer Bernstein. With John 
Wayne, Lauren Bacall, James Stewart, 
Richard Boone and John Carradine. 
“Watching this film is like taking a tour 
(albeit a very slow tour) of a Hollywood 
legend. ...The Shootist tries for a spare, 
elegiac tone — so spare it sometimes looks 
like a parody of an Ozu film... [The writers] 
‘strip most of the characters down to un- 
‘labashed Western-genre types — as if 
‘reducing clichés to their purest essentials 
were a way of achieving aesthetic purity — 
iand, without enough real people to inhabit 
it, their story soon becomes a series of arch, 
quintessentially ‘Western’ tableaux.” (Frank 
Rich, N. Y. Post. 8-12-76.) 

“It may seem that the film is at times too 
low key and static, but it is the gut-level 


simplicity and the emotional restraint of the - 


production...that makes it so disarmingly 
effective.” (Kathleen Carroll, N.Y. Daily 
News. 8-12-76.) 

“A lot of actors turned down the role 
because they felt it was demeaning to play 
a cowboy dying of cancer, but it is to 
Wayne’s credit that he must have seen the 
underlying values in the script.” (Rex Reed, 
N.Y. Daily News. 8-13-76.) 


The Ritz. 1976. Directed by Richard Lester. 
Screenplay by Terrence McNally, based on 
his play. Cinematographer, Paul Wilson. 
With Jack Weston, Rita Moreno, Jerry 
Stiller, Kaye Ballard and F. Murray Abraham. 


“Gay steambath farce, filmed with many 
from legit cast. Uneven prospects...The 
humour spectrum embraces bawdy bur- 
lesque, contemporary throwaway as well 
as the lampshade drag familiar to tv variety 
show audiences of one or more decades 
ago. Hence, while there’s something silly 
for everyone, there’s a lot of commingled 
turnoff stuff as well...Moreno is just fan- 
tastic. All other players give madcap per- 
formances which are as controlled as they 
are familiar to the many encoring stage 
thesps.” (Murf., Variety. 8-11-76.) 

“To put it bluntly, [The Ritz] shoves up too 
close — for most of us, | think — too much 
pale flesh organized around unshared in- 
tentions. There are simply too many male 
homosexual stomachs, arms and faces at 
too short a range... It spoils the picture.” 
(Richard Eder, N.Y. Times. 8-13-76.) 
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Music From The Original Motion Picture Soundtrack 


WBE SUING 


Music composed & comducted by John Willams 


Music From The Original Motion Picture Soundtrack | 


“The Hindenburg” 
. Cl 


ia. 
os A Music 
Composed 
And 
Conducted By 
David Shire 


COMING 
SOON 


“MCA R=CORDS (CANADA) 


linter-video inc. 5000 ouest, rue Wellington 145 Wellington St. West 
Verdun, Montréal, Qué. H4G 1X9 Toronto, Ont., M5J 1H8, Canada 
(514) 761-4851 (416) 361-0306 


Toronto 
April 14, 1976 


Mr. Fin Quinn, 
Quinn Laboratories Limited, 
380 Adelaide Street West, 
Toronto, Ontario. 


Dear Fin: 


Thank you indeed for your reply to my letter of February 
27, 1976 and for your cooperation in the various tests we 
conducted. It is with great pleasure that I can inform you 
that Quinn has been selected to handle all our laboratory 
work and Mirrophonic all our sound requirements on this 
production. I know you share my view that this whole 
decision-making process has been done in an open and 
professional way and I can assure you that Imperial Oil 
Limited, who shared with us in these deliberations are 
fully confident of the talents and skills that your or- 
ganization will bring to this task. 


I should like us to have an early meeting with Fern Aube 
to organize logistical details and I shall probably prepare 
a more formal document accepting your bid and attaching 
the term$ and conditions to which you agreed as supple- 
mentary documentation. 


I trust that we will see you at the announcement tomorrow. 
Bes r l regards, 


4 


Pat Fermis 
Director of Production 
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WORLD BUSINESS CENTER 
for filmand TV Executives 
Milano,October I7-311976 


MIFED is housed in its own array of screening and meeting facilities: 30 projection studios, VTR and 
VCR programs, private offices, interpreters and translators, post-office, international telephone and 
telex, travel agency, customs office, forwarding agent, legal aid, interministerial commission, bank, 
dining rooms and bars, coiffeur and masseur, newspaper and cigar stand, medical assistance; briefly, 
anything you-may need is right on the premises. 


October 17-21 EUROPEAN BROADCASTING UNION: attended by executives from all TV networks 
of Europe. 


October 21-25 MIFED: traditional Market for feature, documentary, shorts, television and educa- 
tional films. 


October 22-28 MIFED-EAST & WEST FILM MARKET: unique meeting point for producers and deal- 
ers of the Western and the Socialist countries. The Easern European Selection 
Commissions will be present at MIFED to select and purchase films. 


October 26-31 MIFED-INDIAN SUMMER: strictly a Market for the newest feature films released in 
1976. It is attended by buyers looking for the latest novelties in cinema circuit mov- 
ies. Film distributors from 53 countries participated last October. Indian Summer 
is sponsored by IFFPA (International Federation of Film Producers’ Associations). 


If you are a producer of feature or TVfilms, if you are a distributor, a dealer or an importer of films, if 


you are looking for high level contacts, for co-productions, for financing and for business results, 
then MIFED is the Market for you. 


Applications should be sent to MIFED in Milan before September 25 next 


For information 


t0tGtCtHGtHGMi IEEE 20145 Milano (Italy), Largo Domodossola 1, & 495.495, Cable. 
and bookings: 


MIFED MIFED Milano, Telex 37360 Fieramil. 
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TAKE ONE 


Box 1778 
Station B 
Montreal 
Quebec H3B 3L3 
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Please send me 12 issues of TAKE ONE 
at your new-subscriber rate of just $5.97 
— a discount of $3.03 off the newsstand 
price of $9.00 for 12 issues. 331/3% off! 


Applies in North America only. 


Check one: 
OOBill me. 
(C) Payment enclosed. 


Name 


Address 


City 


Prownge tS. Ode 


SAVE $3.03 OFF THE COST OF 
12 NEWSSTAND ISSUES 
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